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genius of Waller, recalled by his park, might have chal- 
jenged more minute attention, if it had not been for the 
neighbouring mansion of Burke. Waller was made for 
England, Burke for the world; though, as much better 
expressed, he 


« Born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


Whether the poet was happy in the long existence he 
dragged on, after the loss of all pretension to consist- 
ency or firmness, which had all merged into that smooth 
pool of accommodation in which he loved to float,—may 
be made a question. Abilities (and Waller had abili- 
ties) often support the want of virtue, and sometimes of 
honour ;—of which we have too many fatal instances 
in our own time. : 

Wit, eloquence, and impenetrable assurance, especial- 
ly when seconded by party,—which can digest the 
strongest food,—enable a man often to rise above, and 
look down with contempt on, the homely commonplace 
requisites of a good character; and to such men the 
honourable and well meaning weak, in their weakness, 
are obliged to stoop. Thus Waller, having sullied the 
earlier part of a long life, was endured, if not courted, 
during the rest of it, in an elegant but vicious society. 

But pass we to Gregory’s—next to Strafford, the 
classical land of Britain. I never could pass this house, 
where Burke walked, and thought, and wrote, without 
emotion, such perhaps as a Roman of the middle ages 
might feel on seeing the Tusculanum of Cicero :—for 
Burke was Cicero, and fully equal to the Roman in all 
the great gifts of mind, eloquence, and letters ; and not 
less in real love for the good order of the commonwealth. 
For that commonwealth he, too, broke with all his early 
friends, and he, too, was by them vilified, aspersed, and 
hated. What sort of friends they were who could thus 
treat him, merely because he exposed, with an eloquence 
beyond all other men, the dreadful consequences of a 
profligate ambition, history will determine if it has not 
already. Be this as it may, this shipwreck of his heart 
im his last days, equal in its effects to the murder of his 
prototype, and chiefly arising from party revenge, only 
added to my grief in thinking that political pursuits, 
though they may lead to fame, can never lead to hap- 
piness. . 

I willingly went a few miles out of my way to see 
Chalfont and Hampden, where Milton sang and Hamp- 
den plotted. The earliest and sweetest notes of the poet 
were breathed at the first, and the treasons of the rebel 
concocted at the last. In these times how many will 
start, how many will smile at the appellation I have be- 
stowed on the canonised martyr of liberty. “Oh! that 
word of fear!” how fhany knaves has it not profited ! 
how many fools not beguiled ! 

That Hampden of Hampden did essential service to 
liberty when liberty was in danger, no one can deny ; 
and had he known where to stop, if would be difficult 
to praise or honour him enough. But like almost all 
the great actors of the world, who have perhaps been 
sincere in their outset, he made patriotism only a step- 
ping-stone to ambition; that besetting sin by which, as 
Wolsey too late found out, “the angels fell.” Was 
Hampden then the seat of happiness, when thus the 
seat of treason? for it was here, as the tradition is, that, 
with his fellow conspirators, he settled those plans which 
drenched his country in misery, although the causes of 
discontent were fast subsiding. 

Could or can traitors then be happy ? was the question 
raised by my visit to this abode. It is a question best 
answered by him who best answers every thing :— 


« Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
The genius and the mortal instrument 
Are then in council, and the state of man, 
Like to a liitle kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


If this be so, unless insurrection is happiness, (as it 





may be to some,) there was little happiness at this other- 
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wise pleasant seat; and so I must report it in my tour. 
As a balance, however, let me indulge in referring to 
another Hampden of Hampden, who, with his consort, 
made it the scene of joy, elegance, and the arts; of 
music, song, and every charm of hospitality ; and who 
well might exclaim, with the enchanter,* 
‘«‘ From these gates sorrow flies far.” 

Certainly no treason, nor any design but to make people 
happy, has been of late fostered in those halls which, in 
the days we are remembering, were a secret conclave of 
designing traitors. The seat, therefore, of Hampden, at 
least in modern times, thus ranges itself on the propitious 
side of my enquiry. 

On my return, as I have said, I visited Chalfont. 
*T was here that Milton heard the merry bells ring round; 
here that the lark at his window bade him good morrow ; 
here that, between hedge-row elms, he 


«“ Wandered not unseen ;” 
here, also, he wooed the 
“ Pensive nun, devout and pure ;” 
forgot himself to marble ; or— 


“On a plot of rising ground, 
Heard the far off curfew sound.” 


Finally, it was here, as is said, that the dawn of the 
“ Paradise Loet” opened upon his mental sight. 

Shall I go into my question with him too, and ask if 
he was happy? If I wanted the truth, I would rather 
ask his three wives; but— 


“ We do him wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer him the show of violence.” 

He is so noble, that I willingly draw a veil over every 
thing but his nobleness, and will scarcely stop to ask 
whether it is possible that one with such sublimity of 
conception could ever be otherwise than in the Elysium 
of his own mind. But I fear to record the truth, that 
though Parnassus be filled with the sound of harp and 
song, with lyres divine, ennobling high deeds, and con- 
secrating virtue in eternal numbers, her sons, even the 
most favoured, do not necessarily feel the joy they com- 
municate. " 

What and where then is the object of my search—- 
happiness! “Shall [ take the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea” to find it? 





I had better, I believe, pursue the journey I have begun, | 


and get to Oxford as fast as I can. And already does 
that perfect tower of Maudlin rear its beautiful propor- 
tions and venerable memorials to my sight, and already 
beckons me to solemn musing in its walks, where Ad- 
dison mused before. 

From that loved tower, and those ofi-visited walks, I 
wind with renewed sensations of delight through that 
assemblage of halls, and palaces, and embattled courts, 
sacred from their age, as well as the design of their in- 
stitutions. They are the favoured and chosen abodes of 
learning and philosophy ; either in preparing for the 
world, or after retreating from it. Surely, then, it must 
be here, if any where, that content has built her cell, as 
fame her throne. Yet how many candidates for fame 
have been here disappointed! How many bosoms, 
which here glowed with young ambition, like Lackland, 
or friendship, like Gorewell, have been forced to confess 
that all was vanity! Even the taste for elegant and 
polished letters here formed, has too often not been lasit- 
ing, but has evaporated, or been smothered in some Trul- 
liber parish, some underground office, where light never 
came ; orf some monotonous desk in an inn of court, 
where ambition has no scope, and affluence, if it come at 
all, comes too late. 

Yet Iam wrong! For even here, if the mind be pro- 
perly regulated, happiness, though unaspiring, may dwell ; 
for such is the sweet power of letters, that even in the 
undeviating round and sameness of business, the mind, 
the t it is rel J, may still find play, philosophy 
be cultivated, and the imagination peopled. 





Be this as it will, the youth at least of our universi- 


* Comus. 





ties have none of those fears of futurity ; they walk the 
studious cloister with a bold step and erect form; Confi- 
dence and Hope, those ingratiating companions, inter- 
woven in every beat of the young heart, elevate its 
dreams to certainty, and will not leave room in it for 
doubt. Oxford, therefore, or other abodes of learning, 
are youth’s appropriate field, its camp, from which it 
smiles at all danger ; and Heaven forbid that we should 
destroy its security. 

Let oyr youth, then, enjoy it while they can, and be- 
lieve themselves the future monarchs of the world. And 
“ when they think, good easy men, full surely their great- 
ness is a ripening,” let us not tell them of the frost that 
may, and too often does, come to nip their shoots, and 
make them fall. No! let us leave them in full pos- 
session of the attractive picture, given by the great alle- 
goric poet :— 


« With Fear, went Hope, in rank, a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold ; 
In silken samite she was light arrayed, 
And her fair locks were woven up with gold. 
She always smiled, and in her hand did hold 
An holy water sprinkle dipt in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking show, 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few.’’* 


To be sure the “ true love” is rather confined as to its 
numbers ; but as all hope to be enrolled among them, let 
not their aspirations be prematurely destroyed. From 
this, then, it should seem, that at least among the younger 
classes at Oxford, my observations were golden, and my 
enquiry successful. Science and taste open all their 
pages to their investigations, with a plastic power and a 
freshness which imprint every thing on their minds with 
a delight never to be forgotten ; and hence it is, that the 
old are called laudatores temporis acti, and the days 
thev have passed, par excellence, beaux jours. Somuch 
for the young, the tyros of a college, provided they are 
under due regulation, 

But was what I sought confined tothem? Had those 
who were advanced in the career of letters and instruc- 
tion no enjoyments worth noticing? Aska thousand 
matured scholars, “ripe and good ones,” who, in the 
felicitous seclusion of libraries, furnished by private and 
public munificence with all literary treasures, forget their 
hours in their happy occupation. Send them afterwards 
to their gardens, retired, yet not solitary ; delightful, yet 
not expensive. There let them quaff the sweets of na- 
ture, by musing meditation made still more sweet ; there 
let them mature by thought and recollection all that they 
had pondered in the works of others; and, when tired, 
let them listen to the birds. 

It was certainly in such libraries and such gardens 
that Milton drew that picture of wisdom’s self oft seek- 
ing retired solitude, 


“ Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings.” 


In was, no doubt, these enjoyments which prompted 
that engaging sentiment of one of the most enlightened 
and elegant scholars of the last age, Dr. Middleton. «I 
was never tempted by the sweets of preferment to sacri- 
fice the philosophic freedom of a studious, to the servile 
restraints of an ambitious life.” 

But to enjoy this without alloy, the scholar must be 
in earnest; all foreign objects, all extraneous ambition 
must be banished. His mind may in study be trans~ 
ported all over the world ; it may scale the heavens, or 
dive into the bottom of the deep; but the body must not 
move from the sacred spot, even in his wishes, save just 
at dinner time, when he bends towards his hall. And 
even there, who better treated by his placid fortune? A 
frugal, yet gratifying repast : friendly, learned, or amus- 
ing conversation; an interchange of ideas on the news 
of the world ; or the little interests of his own commu- 
nity. This, crowned with an exhilarating, but no more 
than needful wine cup, secures to our well-regulated 
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professor, or fellow (for such we suppose him), the wish 
of the wise king of Castile, as happiness enough: « Old 
wine to drink; old wood to burn; old books to read; 
to converse with,” 





and old friends 

This picture had long been before me, previous to my 
starting on my romantic enquiry ; nor was it made less 
exact or less agreeatile by a few shades in the degree of 
the happiness I found. Even those who were not dis- 
tinguished for any great ability or great love of learning, 
whose life seemed monotony, from dearth of active pur- 
suits; even those had the blessing of content—which 
many of the brilliant actors of the age most terribly 
want. 

The second day of my visit, I found an old friend in 
the Christ church walk, where I first made acquaint- 
ance with him near ten years before, and which he had 
paced ever since with the same regular step (certainly 
not in double quick tine), an hour before dinner, after 
a clean shirt, that chief part of a fellow’s toilet, had put 
him into a propet condition for company. 

3o regular had been this custom of his, which I my- 
self for four years had witnessed in the same walk, at 
the same time, that the walk and the walker were ever 
afterwards associated in my memory, so that the one 
seemed a part of the other. Though far off, 1 knew bim 
y the slouch in his figure and the solema regu- 
and when we met, his face, manner, 


rectly 
larity of his stride ; 
and whole appearance, were so unchanged, that though 
it was six years since I had seen him, he seemed from 
that time to have remained in that identical spot. 

As he was a worthy man, I was really glad to see with 
how little alteration time had passed over him. There 
was the sume sleek cheek, the same unwrinkled front, 
and the same unclouded, though not very intellectual 
eye, that had belonged to him (being now past his meri- 
dian) for the last twenty years. There also seemed in 
his conversation the same stock of ideas; neither more 
nor less; and, certainly, the same equanimity; which, 
in fact, added to this calm of a college life, gave a clue 
tu the wl Mediocrity, indeed, seemed to be 
his tutelary genius, which, with an undisturbed con- 
science, enabled him to glide smoothly over both the up- 
hill and dgwnhill of life. At school, indeed, they were 
forced to flog him into, and out of, gue genus; after 
which, the punishment being in his mind more annoy- 
ing than exertion, if he obtained no distinction, he sus. 


le secret. 


tained no disgrace. 

He became a decent scholar, and took a decent degree ; 
but pretended to no more, for fear of disappointment. 
Mediocrity belonged to him also in his fortune; for he 
had little more than his fellowship; his wants were few, 
and in his scout and bed-naker he had all the retinue he 
desired. His happiness, yeu will say, was negative ; but 
there was no interraption, nor fear of any. 

Etheredge laughed at seeing such a person enrolled 
among the happy in my tour; but the world might com. 
pound for such a state, and not be the worse for it. 

I could fill a very wide canvass with pictures of a 
university life, some of them, certainly, not denoting 
happiness. ‘Tbe spirit of party, no doubt, dwells there, 
as every where else ; that is to say, worthy men are de- 
famed, and unworthy men eulogised; rascals are de- 
fended, and patient merit spurned, according to the pri- 
vate views and feelings of individuals. There are also 
the jealousies and strifes of ambition, the pride of suc- 
cess, and the mortification of disappointment ; and these 
in almost as intense a degree as where the prizes are 
higher. 

But these are, happily, exceptions to the character I 
have drawn, mither than the character itself ; and he who, 
when embarking on the ocean of the world, prided him- 
self, perhaps, on having shaken off the leading-strings of 
alma mater, may often, when encountering its billows, 
have wished he hed never quitted her. 

But is there no pedantry? Yes! but who shall say 
that pedantry, though the greatest of bores to others, is 
not very satisfactory to ourselves? Pedantry there is 
among those who, with all their learning, know not the 
world ; but pedantry is not confined to Greek and Latin, 
nor even to books. There is pedantry in a fox-hunter, 
pedantry in all professions. Who such pedants as law- 
yers, if they have never been out of Westminster Hall ? 
Who, even as soldiers themselves, if never out of a 
camp? 

Upon the whole, then, the sum of happiness in a uni- 
versity life seemed to me to be great, whether as a cradle 
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who, having acted his part, quits it. 
—>— 


SECTION III. 


A COUNTRY SQUIRE OF THE OLD SCHOOL, MIXED WITH 
A GOOD DEAL OF THE PHILOSOPHER. 


“ Thy greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags, 
Aye! fleeter than the roe.”’—TaMine or a SHrEw. 


I left Oxford in a pensive, or rather melancholy mood. 
I stopped often to look back upon its towers, its’ battle- 
ments and spires, the growth of ages, and, for all that 

time, the parent of those who have most enlightened, 
polished, or protected the land. This, indubitably, was 
not the cause of my melancholy: but to think how soon 
Oxford may be overthrown, and her foundations de- 
stroyed, under pretence of the public good; how soon 
she may become a prey to the sinister designs of knaves, 
with economy in their mouths, and pillage in their hearts, 
distressed me. 

The all-destroying fiend of mischief and robbery, under 
the mask of reformation, which is too irksome for him 
to wear, even for the few minutes necessary to his de- 
signs, has already whetted his beak and sharpened his 
talons, which, if Providence doth not fight for us, will 
in the end destroy these once happy seats. I say, unless 
Providence fight for us; because it should seem we dare 
not fight for ourselves, but are left to the will of the 
spuiler, Oxford, therefore, will and must sink in the 
general wreck, and her magnificent institutions and 
august associations will be ta/ked of as things that have 
been. 

With these reflections my way was melancholy, until 
I was out of reach of the associations that prompted them. 
I then began once more to think over the object of my 
search, without well knowing how to pursue it. 

In this temper of mind I rode on in silence (for there 
was little to interrupt it) over the extensive downs that 
encircle Iisley, well known to every Oxford supper. 
These separate the county from the landscapes of Berk- 
shire, where I longed to be; for my spirits were not 
raised by secing nothing, for many miles, but now and 
then a solitary shepherd marshaling his floek. 

I was tired of my thoughts, and began to long for the 
hospitable chimneys of Speenham, which were still a 
long way off; when of a sudden, over the brow of one 
the downs, I beheld a company, tolerably large, both 
horse and foot, who came gallantly down the steep after 
a brace of grayhounds, which I had not at first seen. 
They were in the midst of a full course, which soon 
ended by the capture of their prey, almost under my 
horse’s feet. This brought me immediately in contact 
with some dozen of persons, gentlemen and others, one 
of whom, who seemed to be the master, greeted me with 
great civility. 

His appearance was rather what we have read of, than 
what we now see. His large lapelled coat and slashed 
cuffs were ornamented with large plated buttons, on 
which were stamped the figure of a horse and jockey. 
The coat was what is called of a sad colour, but much 
enlivened by a scarlet waistcoat with a streak of fur 
round the collar. This, anda very shallow crowned hat, 
denoting a fashion of some forty or fifty years ago, formed 
his outward costume. There was, however, a great 
freshness and good nature in his countenance, and an 
eye uncommonly quick. He seemed about fifty years of 
age. He was well mounted, and at both the bow and 
crupper of his saddle hung the bodies of some four or 
five hares, which they had taken that morning; and an 
attendant, who had a gold binding round his hat, some- 
thing between a groom and a keeper, and was as well 
mounted as his master, bore as many spoils at bow and 
crupper too. 

The company having all assembled, congratulated the 
squire on the running of his dogs. “ Why, aye!” said 
he, “I never knew them behave better. Sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to me, “I think by your horse, 
which is as perfect at all points as I remember to have 
seen, you must be a sportsman, and I think you will say 
you never saw a better double than that last.” I en- 
tirely assented, and praised the dogs so much that I won 
the gentleman’s good will, who, pulling out his watch 
and perceiving it was four o’clock, moreover observing 





home, and in very civil terms asked me to accompany 
them. 

1 was not sorry for the invitation, being, in truth, in 
need of a little diversion to my thoughts ; to say nothing 
of my being tired of a monotonous ride, and that my 
new acquaintance seemed to promise food for curiosity. 
I excused, myself, therefore, in a very nolo episcopari 
manner, and, though much obliged, said I must hasten 
to get to Newbury or Speenham to dinner. 

“If you have any engagement there,” returned the 
gentleman, “ well! but if not, as Newbury is still some 
miles off, and you can put up with a round of beef, 
which will be on the table in half an hour, we shall be 
delighted to have your company.” Then, again sur- 
veying my horse, he said, “I think I never saw a more 
complete animal; there must be a good deal of the Ara- 
bian in him.” 

I did not diminish my consequence with Mr. Heart- 
free, (for so, he told me, was bis name,) by informing 
him that the animal had been bred by my father, in 
Yorkshire. Then adverting to his invitation, I allowed 
that I had no particular engagement to prevent my ac- 
cepting his hospitality ; “ only,” I said, looking round 
me, “though this horizon is clear and pretty extensive, 
I do not see where any thing so welcome as the repast 
you offer can be on table in half an hour.” 

“If that be all,” replied Mr. Heartfree, “ two minutes 
shall decide for you.” 

And, in fact, in less than that time, having got to the 
top of the hill, he pointed to a scene below, very pleasing, 
and not uncommon I found, in the Down countries, such 
as in Dorsetshire and Salisbury Plain. A very narrow 
valley lay along the bottom, through which wound a 
rivulet, on whose bank rose a squire’s house, a rustic 
church, a small parsonage, and, at most, a dozen small 
cottages. 3 

Heartfree smiled to see my pleased look at this sudden 
discovery, which was like land to a ship at sea; and still 
more when a very sonorous bell from the house gave no- 
tice to the hamlet, that in half an hour the squire’s din- 
ner would be on the table. 

“ Was I not exact,” said Heartfree, “when I told 
you half an hour? You hear the notice, and I hope 
will profit by it. Come,” said he, “your steed shall be 
treated as he deserves: I have no doubt he is of royal 
blood.” 

So saying, he dismounted, and leading the way to 
some excellent stables, saw all the horses in their proper 
stalls, and two or three grooms with brushes and white 
towels ready to refresh them. All this while, his deport- 
ment was placid, having, indeed, an unaffected air of 
content and heartiness, mixed with great intelligence, 
without any thing like that brusquerie sometimes attri- 
buted to those country gentlemen, who 


“ Salute their mistress with a smack, 
And friends receive with thumps upon the back.” 


On entering a large wainscoted parlour in the house, 
plainly but comfortably furnished, we found company as- 
sembled. They chiefly consisted of those who had been 
present at the coursing, which I learned was a sort of 
periodical sport, afforded by Heartfree once a month to 
his neighbours, who all seemed sincerely to respect him ; 
not the less I suppose for his greyhounds and round of 
beef. The latter would have proved excellent to sto- 
machs less hungry than ours ; and it was well supported 
by tankards of that foaming native English liquor, which, 
though they beat us in wine, no foreign countries ever 
equaled. 

One very massive gentleman, a Mr. Swillington, whose 
horse (certainly not an Arabian) I had admired for his 
elephant limbs—very necessary to support the castle on 
his back—paid such assiduous devotion to this old Eng- 
lish beverage, that no one could wonder at the immensity 
of the body which contained it. Upon my showing ad- 
miration, I suppose, at the frequency of his homage, he 
said, « Why, sir, perhaps it would not be the worse for 
you, who seem but a thin sort of person, if you_did so 
too. As for me, I am not ashamed of my John Bull pro- 
pensities ; and, like Boniface in the play, I eat my ale, 
drink my ale, and sleep upon my ale.” 

“ And not the worse for it, I hope,” said Heartfree ; 
“at least, for that you get at Easington hall: no stint of 
hops, though not a hop country.” 





that they had had a very successful day, proposed going 


Being asked my opinion of the beer by my fat friend, 
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I replied with truth, that I had scarcely ever tasted any 
to equal, none to exceed it. 

« Nor I neither,” said a gentleman, by his habit, a 
clergyman—in fact, the vicar of the next parish, and who 
had just finished a glass—“ except at my relation’s, the 
bishop of Salisbury.” 

The conversation then turned on a gentleman who 
had just succeeded to an estate in the neighbourhood, 
and whom every body seemed disposed to speak well of. 
Mr. Swillington, however, qualified his praise by saying 
they must not judge too soon, for he understood, though 
he was reckoned a very honest fellow, he drank nothing 
but milk: two things wholly incompatible. 

We now fell upon the sport of the day, and every 
body gave credit to Heartfree for the pains he took to im- 
prove the breed of greyhounds in that country, and the 
good neighbourhood it promoted. All agreed that sport- 
ing was the pride of independent English country gen- 
tlemen ; and coursing, though looked down upon by fox- 
hunters, might hold its head very high: and one person 
asked the clergyman if he ever saw better sport than that 
morning. 

“« Never,” he replied, “except upon the Wiltshire 
Downs, when I visit my relation, the bishop of Salis- 
bury.” Then turning to me, he asked if I happened to 
know the bishop—adding that, as he kept a great deal of 
company, I might probably have been to the palace ; and, 
as, being his kinsman, he went there for a few days every 
year, it was possible he might have met me, though he 
did not remember me. 

“I-remember a trait of the bishop,” said a very mild 
and rather timid old gentleman at the bottom of the ta- 
ble, who seemed very attentive to the conversation, such 
as it was. This was, as I afterwards found, one of those 
little squires, of better birth than fortune, who, having 
passed a year or two in London in their youth, at a greater 
expense than their pockets will bear, retire for the reat of 
their lives to live with greater ease, in the country ; and 
though years have rolled over them since their retreat, 
have never forgotten the early impressions made upon 
them by the different phenomena of the town. Of these 
this gentleman was in the habit of talking ad nauseam 
to his country neighbours, who he knew had grown 
tired of them; and the company of a stranger was al- 
ways the signal*to revive them. The most remarkable 
thing about it was, that every thing went by the name 
of trait, which he always pronounced 4 l’ Anglaise trate ; 
so that old Squire Ridgedown’s trates had become pro- 
verbial in the country. 

“TI think,” said the vicar, adverting to his last speech, 
“you must have known too little of my relation, the 
bishop of Salisbury, to have been acquainted with any 
trait of his. I, indeed, who have a room in the palace 
that goes by the name of my room, might know some- 
thing. But what is your trait ?” 

“T fear I have made a mistake,” said Mr. Ridgedown, 
“ for which I ought to beg pardon: I find I was thinking 
of the last Lord Montague, poor man, who was my neigh- 
bour, you know, at Ridgedown.” 

“ But your trait,” said two or three voices. 

« Why, this it was,” replied the happy squire; «I 
used, you know, in my youth, to be frequently in Lon- 
don, and kept the best company: my coffee-house was 
always the Cocoa Tree. One evening in spring I was 
there, when it was very full, and Lord Montague came 
in. I shall never forget it: he was dressed in blue and 
silver, and stood with his back to the fire, with that air 
of nobility that belonged to him. He offered his snuff- 
box to a gentleman near him in a charming manner, and 
the gentleman said, ‘Pray, my lord, are you going to 
the opera to-night Y to which he answered with a bow, 
‘No, Iam not.’ He knew me, and I him—but I said 
nothing, and only drank my coffee. O! it was a beau- 
tiful trait.” 

Here Mr. Ridgedown ceased, and the company smiled. 
They had in fact heard this trait once a year at least, for 
twenty yeats before. But to me the trait was quite as 
important, and almost as amusing, as the relationship to 
the bishop of Salisbury. Both were fertile in happiness 
to the speakers, and as such I set them down in the me- 
morandums of my tour; with an N. B., (no doubt very 

sagacious,) that self-consequence- is a source of happi- 
ness, whether in town or country, and quite as prevalent 
in the one as the other. 

What occupied me most was my landlord. He had 


his companions; at the same time a natural good breed- 
ing, amounting to self possession, indicating both sense 
and a knowledge of things, which one does not always 
meet with in such an absolute sportsman as he had at 
first appeared. He seemed also by no means deficient 
in literary acquisitions, which for the most part were 
shown only in conversation with the vicar. But ina 
disquisition on the game acts, he actually beat a Mr. Tell- 
fair, an eminent attorney at Newbury, in expounding a 
passage in “ Manwood’s Forest Laws.” 

Yet he led on the great subject of the conversation, 
which was the sports of the field, the stable, and the 
genealogy of horses. To this last, though totally igno- 
rant of it, I inadvertently contributed in a manner which 
did not raise me with the rest of the company. For, 
having pointed to a pile of books in an old-fashioned 
window-seat, as indicative of his taste for reading, Heart- 
free observed, “ Yes, it is convenient to have them al- 


in a hurry, *t is awkward to send all over the house 
for it.” 

“ You are then fond of pedigrees?” said I. 

“ Why, they are absolutely necessary,” returned he. 

“ And yet,” IT observed, “ the race of gentlemen is fast 
wearing out of the country. Nobody is valued for his 


for it.” 

“ Honour me!” exclaimed my host: “ race of gentle- 
men! 
if you will look at their titles, you will find them the 
best series of racing calendars in England.” 

At this there was a shout of laughter from many at 


calling “ Order, order,” with such an authoritative air, as 
to be instantly obeyed; and then made me a handsome 


by giving more importance than they deserved to the 
books in question. This made me only the more desirous 


voted as any of his guests to subjects and topics which 
by no means necessarily savour of it. 

The company now broke up, and rode home different 
ways—pleased with their morning sport, pleased with 
their dinner, pleased with their landlord; and, though 
I had made so egregious a blunder, not displeased 
with me. 

It had been settled, at the hospitable Heartfree’s urgent 
desire, that I should pass the night at Easington, to 
which, having really a wish to study him, I not unwill- 
ingly assented. 

I was lodged in a bed and bed-room of crimson da- 
mask, which he told me had been so fitted up upon the | 
marriage of his grandfather and grandmother: “for 
which,” said Heartfree, “I have the greatest veneration 
on that account; so I hope you will not think the race of 
gentlemen, any more than of horses, fast wearing out in 
this country.” And with this good-humoured remark, 
we parted for the night. 

The next morning, though at a very early hour, I 
found my host had made the tour of his stables—always 
his first duty ; and he said he had the pleasure to tell me, 
Godolphin (for so he was pleased to christen my steed) | 
had fed very well, and was ready for any thing I chose. | 
“ Hunting, however,” he added, “is unfortunately over : | 
coursing cannot be repeated after yesterday’s long day ; | 
and I have no other lions.” 

« You want none,” I replied, “as long as you have got 
this pretty place, and seemingly complete establishment | 
to show me—as I hope you will, as a crowning grace to | 
all your hospitalities.” 

“Tam glad you like me,” returned he; “though I 
have been out of the world, I and my father before me, 
at least these sixty years.” 

Upon expressing wonder at this, and wishing explana- | 
tion, he said his history was a very short one, and not 
worth explaining, even if it were not, as it was, necessary | 
to go to breakfast. 

Here the bell ringing loudly, we adjourned to the | 
room where we had dined, and we sat down to a va- 
riety worthy of Scotland, and a plenty not exceeded in 
England. 

I asked after Mr. Ridgedown: and Heartfree told me 
he was a very harmless creature, of no sort of conse- 
quence, in or out of his parish; but, being lord of a little | 





certainly a jollity about him that was very agreeable to 
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manor, with a fortune, though small, quite sufficient for | 
j 


ways at hand; for when one wants to turn to a pedigree | 


descent now. However, I only honour you the more | 


Why, it is of a horse race those books treat; and | 


the board ; which Heartfree with some dignity checked— | 
apology for having, as he said, led me into the mistake, | 


to be better acquainted with mine host, who seemed to | 
understand good breeding so well, yet to be as much de- | 


| his wants—and_ moreover r fond of good coursing, t0 
which he contributed by keeping an excellent greyhound 
of hisown. He was sufficiently respected, and no where 
disliked, even when he repeated his “trait” of Lord 
Montague, which was annually or oftener listened to, for 
the pleasure it gave him. 

This candid account of what many people in the 
world might have attempted to ridicule, only raised my 
vpinion of my landlord still more, and I could not help 


complimenting him upon it. At the same time I could 
as little help expressing my surprise at what he had hint- 
ed, that he and his father had been out of the world for 


sixty years—all which time, I presumed, had been passed 

at Easington. 

«“ You are right,” said Heartfree; “and perhaps you 
may be surprised that I have never been in London 
but once; for, at twenty years old, my father entered 

j me at the Temple, with a view, not to make a fortune 
at the bar, but to prevent the race of Tony Lumpkins, 
as he called us, being extended to the third and fourth 
generation.” 

“ And may I ask,” said I, “ why his scheme as to the 
Temple did not succeed ?” 

“The reason,” he replied, “ was very simple. T had 
| been wholly educated in the country, in part at Rugby 
school, but chiefly at home, under our vicar’s father—to 
| whose son, a worthy, unaffected man, very different from 
| him you saw yesterday, I presented the living. At and 
under these, I imbibed so strong a taste for freedom— 


} 
! 
| 


freedom of breathing, freedom of habits, manners, hours, 
| pursuits; in short, such an antipathy to constraint of 
any and every kind, that I was ready, like the savage 


whom they attempted to reclaim, to throw off my fine 
| clothes, and run naked back to my woods. I had, be- 
| sides, from the age of seven, been trained by my father 
| himself to every sort of country sport, to which I be- 
| came as great a devotee as himself. After twelve I al- 
| ways attended him to Ascot and elsewhere, and knew 
| the names and characters of most race-horses before I 
was fifteen ; and, on leaving Rugby, acted, if not as his 
huntsman, at least as his whipper-in. All these com- 
bined, made London appear to me not only without 
charms, but a prison, in which I was hand-cuffed, chained 
to the ground, and deprived of every sweet that liberty 
could give. 

“ You may suppose what I felt; I, who had been used 
from my cradle to roam the wide and pleasant fields, and 
breathe the fragrance of orchards, to be cooped up in 
| what they called chambers, in fact, a dungeon ten feet 
| square, almost under ground—breathing smoke and look- 
ing upon coal barges and river mud.” 

“ That was hard upon one of yourturn,” said I; «but 
surely you saw fine squares and houses, fine men and 
women ; and agreeable, and, in your designed profession, 
| learned society ?” 

“ Yes! all these: but, with my confirmed habits, all 
more or less opposed and thwarted by my new way of 
| life, they were altogether unbearable. As to fine houses, 

the best of them showed nothing but gloom, except by 
| candle-light ; and even now, when I hear the mere name 


of a back room in a London house, looking upon sinks 





| and sculleries, and not a tree, though with smoke-dried 


leaves, to vary the prospect, and compare it with these 
breezy downs and extensive views, the very thought of 
it makes me sick. 

“T had a quarrel with a relation in St. James’s square, 


| which, fine as it is, is the dullest place in all London, by 


telling him I thought so. In return, he observed, I was 
amere bumpkin not worth cultivating, and had better 
return to my back settlements. I did so, but not till I 
had confirmed all my early prejudices for the life I 
had led, and against er! which it was proposed to me 
to lead. 

“ As to my learned dicity I found lawyers too subtle 
to cope with, and despaired of imitating them. I thought 
them pedants, and they thought me a fool. 

“ Then, as to the ladies, what they might have proved, 
had I remained among them, I know not; but their ob- 
stinate closing up of themselves against any intimacy 
with what they clearly thought a country booby, con- 
trasted with the frank manners and bloom of those I had 
left behind, would have disgusted me with the task of 
pursuing them, even if I had not, with all their reserve, 
seen symptoms of design upon my supposed fortune. 
In short, they were too cold and forced for me to take the 
trouble of propitiating them. I see you think I was too 
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hasty ; I had better, therefore, confess at once, that as to | 
women, my interest was pre-occupie od.” 
Here Heartfree showed signs of trouble, and I began | 
to be afraid he had touched upon some disapp: vintment | 
in his affections. This I afterwarda found it was not: 
but, alas! worse ; for he had loved, and was loved again ; 
but all was blighted and lost by the premature death of 
his betrothed; and his feeling upon it was so deep, that | 
it coloured the whole character of his after life. In fact, | 
he remained a bachelor from choice, and gave himself up 
more than ever to retirement, country occupations, and | 
a more headlong pursuit than ever of country sports. 
These occupations, however, wéte remarkable for | 
something more than a mere endeavour to forget himself. 
To great activity, he joined much original thought; he | 
had a genius for eve ry species of country employment ; 
and his mind was imbued with a love of independence, | 
which showed itself in a manner which few can under- 
stand, fewer imitate. Ina word, in the first years of his | 
bereavement, and before his love of sporting returned to | 
him in full force, he, perhaps at first sheerly to divert his | 
melancholy, conceived the design of making his estate | 
yield him almost every thing necessary to his existence, 
even in the station he enjoyed in the world. He designed 
to act, as he said, as much as possible as if he had head- 


ed a colony in an uninhabited country. 
He wished to try, at least (though only as a diver- | 
sion), to be his own builder, planter, farmer and gar- | 


dener ; his own hunter and fisherman, of course ; but also | 
his own clothier, and tradesman, if he could. The theory | 
which engaged him to enthusiasm was, that every thing | 
we require or use, being the produce of land and labour | 
conjoined, he, having land, might be as usefully as hap- 


pily employed in supplying all the rest. Not that by 
this he meant to turn handicraftsman, and be his own | 
tailor, shoemaker, or blacksmith; but that he should be 
the producer of all that is called produce, for others to 
Accordingly, it was astonishing to observe | 
the number of necessary, and even artificial wants he 
made his !and supply, chiefly owing to the taste he 
had for being always on the spot, and directing opera- | 


work upon. 


lions, 

His farm produced much more than the common | 
viands; beef, routton, and veal, malt, hops, flour, hay, 
and corn, poultry, and bacon in abundance, all excellent 
in their kind; but over and above this, bis sheep fur- 
nished cloth and blankets from their wool, and candles 
from their fat; his oxen, leather from their hides; and 
his deer, sometimes a warm waistcoat for hunting in win- 
ter, and excellent soft and light boots for summer. A | 
cloak, too, of which he was rather proud, was lined en- 
tirely with hareskins of a peculiarly fine texture, owing, 
he said, to the nature of their food on the sbort sweet | 
grass of the downs; and to crown all, they had been 


cured by his own people at home. 

His woods supplied fuel all over the house, of which | 
he had generally a two years’ stock; and his garden | 
produced every thing an English garden could afford. 
But be would allow no glass, because his ambition was | 
to confine himself to natural productions. He had, how- | 
ever, attempted a vineyard, hitherto with doubtful suc- | 
but then his gooseberry wine, which I had tasted | 
with pleasure at dinner, was, when iced, he thought, | 
equal to Champagne, and many of his neighbours thought | 
so too. His house-keeper had the credit of this, but | 
still under his inspection; with the help of which all his 
servants were trained to contribute something to these 
objects, in the life he had adopted. 

He had the best beds, all made of the feathers of his 
poulty-vard, which took two years in drying; he had | 
even essayed flax and hemp, with a view to linen, which | 
had failed. But no matter ; he was employed, interested, 
and therefore independently gappy. 

He owned, however, that there were two or three 
wants which were drawbacks to his scheme, because no | 
ingenuity or perseverance could supply them: these 
were lemons, tea and sugar, coffee, and brandy. “ When | 


Cess 4 


. | 
he said, “our only remedy | 


this, however, is the case,” 
is to do without them. This I endeavour in the case of | 
lemons; the brandy I consider a medicine, and within 
the class of the doctor’s shop, which I don’t pretend to | 
emulate ; and as to sugar, I have advanced so much in 
the adoption of honey, and will presently show you such 
a beautiful apiary, that you will say it is not of much | 
consequence.” 

J put in a word for tea and coffee, and added, for the | 
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‘sake of his parr ane who. might be fond of smoking, 


tobacco. 

« As for the last,” he said, “I could easily raise it ; 
but it is a filthy thing, and I never myself smoke or take 
snuff. The two first, { grant you, are luxuries, and 
were particularly so to me; but I had the resolution to 
leave them off, because they militated against my prin- 
ciple.” 

y honoured him for his virtue in this, as, indeed, for 
his philosophy as well as activity in every thing; and 
when he showed me his closet, I found that sporting, or 
rural labours, were by no means his sole occupations, 
and that the Rugby acquisitions had not been thrown 
away upon him; a trait of character which, from his 
absorption in other less refined pursuits, I did not expect. 

He had, indeed, a taste, not inconsiderable, for read- 
ing, though confined chiefly to what accorded with his 
other tastes. Thus, he had not forgotten his Virgil, at 
least in the Georgics ; and over the chimney-piece of his 
closet was written in letters of gold—* Fortunatus et ille 
deos qui novit agrestes.” 

One large book, which lay open upon‘a highly polish- 


| ed oak table, he seemed to eye with great interest, which 


he wished to communicate to me. It was a huge quarto, 


entitled, “ Gervase Ma:ikham on Country Contentments,” 
| and was most massively bound, with great silver clasps. 


When I expressed my admiration of it, he said, with a 
sigh of recollection, “ You know not what I owe to that 
book! It was the first resource I found that seemed to 
charm me from a very unhappy catastrophe, which I 
have not yet forgotten, and which shut me up more 
closely than locks and bolts could do, among these 
downs.” 

He then recounted to me in part the nature of the sad 
loss he had sustained, which I have already hinted at, as 
having tinged the earlier part of his life with sorrow. I 
did not attempt to check it, finding, as1 thought, that it 
did him good rather than harm to talk.of it; and as there 
was no affectation in it, I could not help esteeming him 
for his feeling. 

« This is strange, however,” he observed, “ to be open- 


| ing, to one so lately a stranger, feelings which my neigh- 


bours scarcely ever witness. But as I am conscious of 
being reckoned a very eccentric person, and your cu- 
riosity about my way of life seems to have been excited, 
I have not refrained from telling you what I believe has 
roainly been the cause of it. But come,” he added, “ af- 
ter this preface, if you are not tired of it, I will show 
you some of its effects; for I think you expressed a wish 
to see Easington in its out-door appurtenances, as well 
as within ; and we will begin with your beautiful horse, 
which, by the way, I do not honour you for not enquir- 
ing about.” 

I assured him my groom had made a most favourable 
report of his noble quarters, and the care that had been 
taken of him. 

« Ay!” said he, “ but you did not go to see it yourself; 
which, you must allow, is a fault.” 

So saying, he led the way to a range of stables, and 
an array of dog-kennels, which might have sufficed for a 
duke, and were much out of proportion to the house, 
which was comparatively small. Nothing could exceed 
their nicety or convenience ; and all the out-door people 
displayed an alacrity in showing their departments, 
which was evidently the effect of their master’s taking 
such an interest in it. We then visited a large out-house, 
which was called the laboratory. Here were cheese- 
presses, cider-presses, a malt mill, a bean-mill, and, ad- 
joining, a carpenter’s shop, a blacksmith’s forge, a veni- 
son-house, and wood-houses without number. He then 
showed me the apiary, which indeed was most pleasant. 
| It stood under the shelter of an old stone-wall, on the 
side of a clear running brook, and in the middle of a plot 
of about half an acre of ground, set thick with all sweet 
herbs, wild flowers, and buckwheat beginning to bloom, 
on which these interesting insects seemed to fasten by 
thousands. 

“ Here,” said Heartfree, “ over and above the honey 
you had at breakfast, you have the material of those yel- 
low tapers, the colour of which so moved your curiosity 
last night.” 

In fact the clear, unadulterated lights in the parlours 
of Easington, all took their rise from this agreeable spot. 

At the end of the enclosure the breok enlarged itself 
into a stream, showing every pebble, and numerous trout, 
at the bottom. Here was a young lad, in all the eager- 





ness of what the moralist Paley calls that cheerful soli- 
tude, fishing ; cheerful in reality, though dull in appear- 
ance, because an emblem of hope which never abandons 
you. This was pointed out to me by Hearifree, who 
philosophised well on every thing, though taken ordina- 
rily for a mere clever squire. He bade me observe the 
boy as he threw his line in different places, watching for 
the shade, and sometimes kneeling to conceal himself ; 
his eye all quickness, and his face full of pleasant anxie- 
ty; now excited, now cautious, now exulting, but always 
eager, till success crowned his efforts, and a trout of some 
pounds lay gasping on the turf. He seemed an exact 
prototype of that very pretty drawing of Westall, which, 
for its nature, speaking volumes to the observer of human 
kind, I have often admired. 

“It is my keeper’s son,” said Heartfree, “ and at din- 
ner you shall judge if the young fellow’s labour has been 
thrown away. When we return to the house I will 
show you a room which our people call Fisherman’s 
Hall. It is full of nets, and rods, and flies for every dif- 
ferent month, and almost every different time of day ; all 
made by ourselves, and affording much knowledge, I as- 
sure you. Remember, however, I will not bore you 
with Walton and Cotton, though I can read them again 
and again; but I will show you some curious matter in 
Gervase Markham, which will perhaps amuse you.” 

On returning to the house he immediately proceeded 
to give me the treat he had promised out of old Gervase, 
who seemed a prodigious favourite with him; nor did I 
wonder at his own peculiarities, and fondness for bis dif- 
ferent pursuits, when I became acquainted with one who, 
though he lived two hundred years ago, seemed his 
counterpart. All that was wanting in Heartfree to re- 
semble his master, was that quaintness and precision 
which so delight us, we know not why, in the old au- 
thors ; particularly in this patriarch of « country content- 
ments.” Their morality and their philosophical infer- 
ences, allowing for the difference in time, seemed pretty 
much the same. The book reminded me of that in the 
lady’s library in the ‘Spectator,’ which opened of itself 
at a scene between two lovers in an arbour; for Gervase 
also opened of itself at the chapter entitled, “« The Lawes 
of the Leashe, or Coursing, commanded, allowed, and 
subscribed by Thomas, duke of Norfolk, in the raigne of 
Queen Elizabeth.” It was dedicated to the “ thrice 
noble and virtuous maintainer and furtherer of all lawful 
and worthy pleasures, Sir Theodore Newton, Knight.” 
The laws were certainly most sportsman-like. “No 
horseman or footm — to go before the dogges, or on one 
side, but directly ind ; on paine of disgrace.” 

«“ Now, can any man,” said Heartfree, with animation, 
when he came to this enactment, “ conceive a penalty 
more efficacious, or more terrible to men of honour,— 
which it is to be supposed these illustrious sportsmen 
were? nothing in Westminster Hall could go beyond it. 
Then, again, ‘ If anie man ride over a dogge, though the 
dogge were the worst dogge in opinion, he shall either 
receive the disgrace of the field, or pay the stake.’ ” 

After this came hunting, which. is defined, “a curious 
search, or conquest, of one beast over another,” but 
there is this moral observation appended to the account : 

—*In this recreation is to be seen the wonderful power 
of God in his creatures, and how farre rage and policie 
can prevail against innocence and wisdom.” 

After this we read of hawking, which Markham calls 
a most “ princely and serious delight,” and which Heart- 
free said he hoped to see restored ; and even himself to 
set the example in this fine down country, if his life was 
prolonged. Next was “The commendable exercise of 
riding great horses, which, in the very action itself, be- 
speaketh gentleman to all who are performers or doers 
of the same.” See also, “ How to ride before a prince, 
in the gallop, the galliard, and the bounding.” 

Then came cockfighting, on which the panegyrist 
says, “Sure there is no pleasure more noble, delight- 
some, or voyde of cozenage, than this pleasure of cock- 
ing, since many of the best wise ones of our nation have 
been pleased to participate therein.” 

«I doubt a little here,” said Heartfree, pausing, “ both 
as to the voyde of cozenage, and the best wise ones of 
our nation.” 

But Gervase had never seen Hogarth. Here, however, 
is a description which Buffon might have been glad to 
read :—“ The cock is, of all other birds, the most man- 
liest, stately, and majestical. He delightethin open and 
liberal planes, where he may lead forth his hennes into 
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greene pastures, and under hedges, where they may 
warm and bathe themselves in the sunne.” 

“ Here you see the cock,” said Heartfree (in the very 
spirit of his precursor), “in a sort of double character, 
of pattiarch and husband ; protecting, and at the same 
time gallanting his ladies, like a gentleman as he is.” 

But now came bees :—*« Of all the creatures which 
are behoveful for the use of man, none more necessary, 
(this was before the times of sugar, said Heartfree,) more 
wholesome, or profitable than the bee.” 

He gives, however, a king instead of a queen to the 
hive; but so did Virgil before him; and he adds, what 
perhaps Virgil did not know, that if you lay your ear to 
the hive, you shall distinguish the voice of the king from 
the rest, “ being louder, greater, and beating with more 
solemn measure.” 

But the masterpiece of Gervase, whether as a philo- 
sopher, a man of genius, or a sportsman, is in what he 
says of fishing. 

«I will now,” says he, “ entreat of fishe ponds ; those 
lawful and praiseworthy exercises and recreations in 
which (with God’s feare, and care of not offending his 
neighbour) a man may soberly spend those hours which 
he may lawfully bestow in the cheerful reviving and 
stirring up of his spirits foredone with heavy toil.” 

« Now this,” said Heartfree, when he had finished the 
passage (and I could not help echoing him), “ is both 
eloquent, pathetic, and religious. But the best is to 
come. ‘The old fisherman, as philosophic as Isaac him- 
self, having had, I suppose, his art attacked, enters into a 
defence of it, which must for ever ennoble it; for, ac- 
cording to him, an angler must have all the virtues under 
the sun. As for his deceit, says he, it ‘ worketh not 


-upon men, but upon the creatures whom it is lawful to 


beguile. He must have the four cardinal virtues, and 
many more. ‘He must bea general scholar, to write of 
his art, and have sweetness of speech, to entice others ; 
strength of argument, to defend his profession against 
envy and slander ; knowledge of the sunne, moon, and 
starres, to know of weather; geography and geometry, 
to know the country and rivers; musicke, that whenso- 
ever eyther the melancholy heaviness of his thought, or 
the perturbacyons of his owne fancies shrink up sadnesse 
in him, he may remove the same, with some godly hymn 
or anthem.’ ” 

“I fear to tire you,” continued Heartfree; “but the 
virtues to come are best of all, for our angler must have 
‘a well-settled and constant belief to enjoy the benefit of 
his expectation. You see here isan absolute lesson on 
Faith. But farther, he must ‘feel love both to his plea- 
sure and his neighbour; to the latter, that he may nei- 
ther give offence, nor be guilty of any general destruc- 
tion, 

“I wish the poachers would learn this,’ 
Heartfree, commenting upon it. 

«Then he must be patient, humble, not minding wet 
or dirt; strong and valiant, not to be frightened or 
amazed with storms or thunder, but to hold them accord- 
ing to their natural causes, and the pleasure of the 
highest.” 

“ Here, you see,” said Heartfree, again pursuing his 
comment; “he must be a natural philosopher, and re- 
signed to the will of Heaven. But ‘he must also be 
liberal, not working for his own belly, as if it could 
never be satisfied; but with much cheerfulness bestow 
the fruits of his skill among his honest neighbours.” 

«“ There,” said Heartfree, closing the book, “I think 
Ihave read you enough to show that we simple folk, 
the sportsmen, particularly the lovers of the rod, have 
no occasion either for a bishop or philosopher to amend 
our seemingly idle life ; and if half what Gervase says 
be true, I would advise you, young as you are, to aban- 
don your London strivings, to take up your rod and 
follow me.” 

«If I may judge of the happiness of your life,” said 
I, “or the health both of body and soul which it has 
given you, I am quite sure I could not do better; but I 
have neither your genius, your skill, nor your decision 
of mind. Hitherto, indeed, I may be said to have fooled 
away my life.” 

«I hope not,” he replied ; “but at least you have got 
a good deal of it still before you. I suppose, however, 
you are too rich for a profession; if so, make one for 
yourself, or you will grow rusty; which, at yours, or 
indeed any age, is bad.” 

« Agreed,” said I; “ for an idle youth makes a queru- 


’ observed 


lous old man; and I think business, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, good for the health both of body and 
mind.” 

« With that opinion,” he replied, “ you will do, Are 
you in parliament ?” 

“No!” 

“« In office ?” 

“No!” 

“Tn the army ?” 

“No!” 

« You have, undoubtedly, been in love ?” 

“« Fifty times !” 

«“ Then you have surely not wanted business.” 

“TI have had enough of it,” said I, “ and am retired.” 

“ May I ask what is your present pursuit ?” 

“ Mankind.” 

“T thought,” said he, “from your age and your an- 
swers, it might have been woman-kind.” 

“Tam not particular,” I said; “ for it is my species I 
wish to be acquainted with ; I therefore study both.” 

« Your field was London ?” 

«“ Yes!” 

«“ And what your success ?” 

“ Very little.” 

« What! not with woman-kind ?” 

“To be sure,” I replied, “ they flourish there as in a 
hot-bed.” 

“« And, as in all hot-beds, I suppose the fruit is forced.” 

«“ Something very like it,” I returned; “ but in the | 
country I hope to find a natural garden. I observe you 
have no hot-beds in yours, yet your productions are ex- 
cellent.” 

Heartfree smiled, and hoped that my natural garden | 
might answer expectation. } 

} 
' 
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SECTION IV. 
A JUSTICE HALL AND COUNTRY REFORMER, 


“ Will you permit that I shall stand condemned a wandering | 
vagabond?” Ricuaxp IL. 





At that moment we observed a group of five or six 
men and women advancing into the court-yard, and 
heard them ask if his worship was at leisure. 

“It is my constable,” said Heartfree ; « this is my day 
for justice business ; and, as your game is men and wo- 
men, perhaps we may start some for you.” So saying, 
he fitted himself to the magisterial chair, and began the 
usual examinations, 

The real complainant was an old man, who had | 
brought up the blacksmith of a neighbouring parish to 
answer for an assault upon his wife ; in effect, for forcing 
a kiss from her in the open street. 

“ T should not have minded any other sort of ’sault,” 
said the old man ; “ but I am much afeared my wife was 
dissenting, and my peace of mind is gone for ever.’’ 

This made us naturally turn to the parties; and [ was 
surprised to find the female complainant, as I thought, 
full sixty years old, though she afterwards assured us she 
was but fifty-five. As for the prisoner, he was quite as 
old, and the very image of a Cyclops. 

The old lady gave her testimony in a very clear man- 
ner. She was as innocent as the child unborn; she had 
been at the chandler’s shop for a loaf of bread and a 
pound of candles, and passing by the prisoner’s house, 
he had rushed out upon her, and committed the offence 
before she could say Jack Robinson. 

The husband, who had shown great distress while 
this was recounting, desired the magistrate to ask if she 
made no resistance. 

« Lard! your worship,” she answered, “ what could a 
poor woman do, with a loaf of bread in one hand, and 
a pound of candles in the other?” 

“ Very little, I should think,” said Heartfree, admira- 
bly keeping his countenance. Then, turning to the pri- 
soner, asked him what he had to say. 

« Please your worship,” replied the blacksmith, “ the 
truth is the best. I had no wish for a kiss; if I had, do 
you think I would take up with such an old affair as 
that ?” 

“Tam not so very old,” cried the complainant, with 
some indignation, “ being that I am only fifty-five; and 
you might keep a civil tongue in your head.” 

Here Heartfree interfering, asked the prisoner what 
could induce him to this breach of the peace. 











2I 
“ Why, I did it,” replied he, “not to hurt this here 
gentleman and lady, but only to aggrawate my own 
wife.” - 

“ Worse and worse,” said Heartfree; “ but why ag- 
gravate the good woman ?” 

“ Please your honour,” returned the blacksmith, “ she 
be always jealous of me without a cause, and so, hav- 
ing had a tiff that morning, I swore, to show her the 
difference, I would go out and kiss the first woman I 
met, which happened to be this; but for matter of that, 
I might as well have kissed my own mother.” 

At this the old man said he was quite satisfied; and 
Heartfree cautioned the prisoner, and discharged him: 
but as he had been so palpably in the wrong, ordered 
him to pay all the expenses. ‘These amounted to five 
shillings, which the blacksmith somewhat unwillingly 
paid; swearing, as he went out of the room, it was the 
dearest kiss he had ever had in his life. 

“ Well,” said Heartfree, as they retired, “ you see 
the natural garden can sometimes produce fruit quite as 
rank as the hot-bed. Jealousy and coarse revenge, and 
therefore domestic unhappiness, are not confined to Lon- 
don. I wish we had not cases more dissolute than this 
among our swains.” 

At this the butler, who acted as clerk, whispered his 
master, that there was another prisoner of a bettermost 
sort, being, in fact, dressed and looking like a gentle- 


man, brought up by Farmer Bullcock on a charge of 


burglary. 


“ [ am afraid,” said the butler, “he won’t get out of 


it; for both the farmer and his son say they caught him 
in the fact.” 

“ Bring him in!” said Heartfree, arranging himself in 
his chair; and the attention of us both was rather ex- 
cited. 

The butler’s account was certainly not wrong. The 
culprit was dressed and looked like a gentleman; and 
not only that, but had one of the most open, honest 


countenances a man could see. Justice, however, was 


to be done; so the farmer told his tale. 

It seems he rented the old parsonage house and gar- 
den in the hamlet, the fruit of which was sold; the de- 
cayed rooms serving as a granary. There had been 
lately much depredation committed both on the corn and 
the stock of apples lodged there; which induced the 
farmer to keep watch ; and he actually that morning saw 


the prisoner, after trying the door and,lower windows, 
climb up by the help of a vine, into one of the upper 
chambers, He immediately sent his son for the con- 
stable, who placed him in durance, and brought him be- 
fore Heartfree. 

The constable, and with him two publicans of two 
neighbouring townships, who had come on business to 
the hall, also deposed to the prisoner’s having been seen 
lurking at different houses in the neighbourhood, traveling 
on foot, for several days before the occurrence took 
place. 

“Tam sorry, sir,” said Heartfree, “to see a gentle- 
man of your appearance under such a charge. I trust, 
as well as hope, it will turn out some mistake, and that 
you can account for the circumstances, though they 
seem in truth suspicious.” 

« Sir,” said the prisoner, whose name, he told us, was 
Willoughby, “ your address to me only accords with 
what I have heard of your urbanity ; and I hope what 
I have also heard of your good feelings will lead you to 
believe in the feelings of others ; for without that I am 
afraid I shall be at least put to inconvenience in repelling 
this charge.” 

“Do you confess, then,” said Heartfree, surprised, 
“that the charge is true ?” 

« All that has been sworn is true,” replied the gentle- 
man. “I certainly did try to get into the house by the 

door and lower windows, and not succeeding, did climb 

by the vine tree in at an upper window. But the felony 
I deny, and no evidence has been offered that I had med- 
dled with any property.” 

“That is true,” said Heartfree, “but your motive 
must be extraordinary.” 

“T have no doubt it will be thought so,” replied the 
gentleman ; “ but not I trust by you. In fact, the room 
I entered had been the bed-chamber of my mother, who 
had lodged in the house for the benefit of the air of these 
downs, during her last illness, many years ago. At that 
time the parsonage was well kept, though now over- 
grown with weeds; and as a boy, which I then was, [ 
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passed part of a happy childhood in being allowed to | open, the felonious part of the charge fails, and there is 


range all over the premises, I knew your father well by 


siglit, and have often seen yourself, though being then a | 
| sessions for a trespass, provided the messenger he has 


child, it is impossible I should be recollected. I*own | 


am of a very rambling disposition, particularly among | 
I had also | 


places that were the scenes of my youth. 
the greatest affection for my mother’s memory, and be- 
ing in the neighbourhood in one of these rambles, I 
could not resist the wish I had to visit the chamber 
where I had often seen her under her sufferings. It is 
certainly true I ought to have enquired for the owner, 
and asked leave; but not knowing him, and acting too 
often from impulse, without thinking of consequences, I 
neglected that duty, and cannot complain that I am 
brought here to answer for it. This is all I have to 
say.” 

Heartfree, during the latter part of this account, seem- 
ed somewhat affected. I was so myself, (perhaps I had 
a fellow feeling for a brother rambler,) but I was sur- 
prised to see the rustics about us also disposed to be 
moved; all but Bulleock, the accuser, who evidently 
thought his apples and corn were more the objects of the 
prisoner than his mother’s bed-chamber. 

As a justice, however, Heartfree thought it was ne- 
cessary for Mr. Willoughby to account for his lurking 
about the neighbourhood on foot, and to ask whether he 
knew any body in that country, to whom he might 
reler. 

“T have no account to give,” replied Willoughby, 
“ for what it has pleased people to call lurking, other than 
the pieasure of being free to roam where I like, when 
upon ‘ittle expeditions of this kind. If I come to a plea- 
sant place, I stay as long as it lists me; if not, I move 
to another. I am disposed to see and know every thing 
I can of the people I meet with, and therefore freely con- 
verse with them, and ask questions, which, among 
higher ranks, good breeding forbids; and as to journey- 
ing on foot over these downs, it is because of their plea- 
santness, and my having no objection to sojourning a 
short time in any clean public house I can find, where, 
though entertainment for man and horse is advertised, I 
am by no means sure of finding the latter. My horses 
are at this moment at Newbury.” 

« Itis a pity, sir,” said Heartfree, “ they are so far off, 
It is my duty to enquire, before I can discharge you, 
which I shall most gladly do, if this part of your account 
be confirmed. Till this is done, | am afraid you will be 
detained till we can send to Newbury—unless, indeed,” 
added he, looking hesitatingly at Bullcock, “ the prose- 
cutor will consent to your discharge.” 

All the audience looked at Bullcock with a palpable 
hope that he would do so; but the churl positively re- 
fused. 

“ Maister Heartfree,” he exclaimed, “I insist upon 
the law taking its course. But this be always the way 
with you gentlemen, favouring one another at the ex- 
pense of the poor. It is time that there should be re- 
form, when things go on at this rate; and I tell you 
fairly, if you do not commit this man, with his couck- 
and-a-bull story about his mother, I will petition the lord 
high chancellor, and have you turned out of the com- 
mission.” 

Every body in the hall was hurt, for Heartfree was 
both beloved and respected ; and they looked at Bull- 
cock with the aversion he deserved. 

« Ay! ye may look,” said he, with impenetrable as- 
surance, “ but I care not a rush; you do not deserve to 
be free, when you ’courage a man because he is a gen- 
tleman. But worse luck for England if all this be not 
soon altered.” 

The prisoner then requested to be allowed to send a 
messenger to Newbury for his horses, and a letter to the 
master of the inn which had been his head-quarters for 
the last fortnight, which was instantly granted. 

Heartfree all this while showed great patience, till the 
orator Bullcock had closed, when he said,— 

« Bullcock, your threats are as ridiculous as your dis- 
respect to me in my office has been great. I should be 
justified in binding you over for your insolence, but 
your malevolence is too contemptible. I shall, however, 
strictly do my duty by you, and also to the person you 
have placed at the bar, who, having certainly committed 
a trespass, must be made answerable for that, if you in- 
sist upon it, but no more. For there being no evidence 
even offered that he entered your house with an intent 
to rob; and as it was in the day-time, and the window 





| not a pretence to suppose a burglary. 
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I shall therefore 
discharge him on his own recognisance to appear at the 


sent to Newbury confirms his report of himself. ‘Till 
which time he must remain under custody. And now 


| you may petition the lord high chancellor as soon as you 


please.” 

By this time the whole hamlet, and one or two neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, had assembled in the hall, and a sort 
of buzz of approbation began to be heard, which Heart- 
free instantly stopped. The best was, that the vicar, 
Mr. Broadbent, of whom we have made honourable 
mention, (not the relation of the Bishop of Salisbury,) 
having heard that a gentleman of the name of Willough- 


| by had committed a burglary, and being struck with the 
name, immediately left a sermon he was writing for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





next Sunday’s discourse, and hastened to the hall, where, 
as soon as he had cast his eyes on the prisoner, he said : 

“ Mr. Heartfree, this gentleman I have long known 
as a particular and worthy friend; I am convinced the 


| accusation cannot be true, and I will bail him to any 
| amount.” 


To this Heartfree replied, that felony not having been 
even stated, no bail was necessary; and if Mr. Broad- 
bent would confirm Mr. Willoughby’s account of him- 
self, he should be discharged without waiting the return 
of the messenger from Newbury. 

The vicar instantly went into particulars; related that 
he had known Willoughby at college, and ever since ; 
that he was a man of fair, though not large fortune, 


| which he chiefly spent in tours and rambles; and that 
| from following his feelings, or the whim of the moment, 


without much thought of consequences, nothing was 
more likely than the conduct that had been described. 
This account, as to his station in life, was afterwards 
still farther confirmed by the appearance of a groom and 
two handsome horses in the court-yard, and a letter from 
the master of the inn at Newbury; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Willoughby having shaken hands with Broadbent, 
and entered into his recognisance, was discharged from 
custody, 

Bullcock nothing daunted, but looking like a fiend at 
all of us, swore there was not an honest man among the 
gentlemen of England, vor would be till all lords and 
parsons were put an end to. He then mounted his horse 
and proceeded to Newbury, to lay his case before a pro- 
vincial counsel, a Mr. Snarl, who said there was excel- 
lent ground for a petition to the chancellor to dismiss 
Heartfree for malversation in his office. 

To finish this part of the story, Mr. Willoughby was 
prosecuted by Bullcock at the sessions, and fined a shil- 
ling ; and the patriotic prosecutor having asked for his 
expenses, was refused ; which certainly did not lessen 
his gall, or improve his good will towards every body 
above him, while those below him, who hated him for 
his oppression as overseer of the poor, triumphed in see- 
ing him prosecuted in his turn, and convicted of false 
accounts. For this he was properly sent for six months 
to the county jail, by the king’s bench. 

The incidents I have related made the morning in 
which they occurred one of the most interesting, as well 
as amusing, I ever passed. The good sense and clear- 
ness of Heartfree, added much to the esteem I had con- 
ceived for him; and his several hobbies, which he rode 
as well as he did his real horses, only rendered him more 
agreeable. : 

I must not omit that he requested Willoughby to dine 
with him, to meet his old friend Broadbent; and our 
quartette at dinner was all the better for the adventure 
of the morning. : 


—— 
SECTION V. 
HAPPINESS OF A WANDERER. 


“ A good traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner.” 
Auv’s Wet THat Enps Wet. 


Our conversation after dinner naturally turned upon 
Willoughby’s (to us) strange way of life. But he de- 
fended it by saying—“ Every man to what his own 
genius or feelings lead him to follow.” 

« That is a sentiment,” said I, “ which many a man 
of genius has rued ; at least, so said my father, who had 





no genius, but a great deal of sense.” 


“ A lesson,” said Willoughby, “ which you have no 
doubt followed yourself.” 

I own I felt a little embarrassed, though Willoughby 
was too ignorant of my life and habits, as well as too 
good-natured, to criticise them. 

“I think your rambling life must be at least entertain- 
ing,” said Heartfree. 

“To no one but myself,” replied Willoughby ; 
“though, for myself, I am so carelessly constituted, that 
with a little imagination, I can draw entertainment out 
of a straw.” 

“A happy turn,” said Heartfree ; “ and, no doubt, you 
have profited by it. Were you ever abroad?” 

“ Yes! at the glorious age of five and twenty ; when 
I cared not what country I was in, how I traveled, or 
whether I went a hundred miles or one in a day.” 

“I suppose you were wel] furnished with letters of in- 
troduction,” said his friend Broadbent. 

« Not one! 
that age, I trusted to myself and to chance for happi- 
ness.” P 

“ And did you find it ?” 

“ Often ; though in different colours: sometimes bril- 
liant, sometimes sombre. Sometimes, indeed, not often, 
I was a little checked ; but, for the most pait, happy.” 

“ Pray, what may have been your brilliant colours ?”’ 
said Broadbent. 

«“ Why, once I confessed a nun, who took me for a 
bishop.” 

“ Confessed a nun! who took you for a bishop!” ex- 
claimed the vicar. 
~ « Yes! it was during that revolution in France, when 
the convents were all dissolved, that a poor girl was 
turned into the street, with not more than a night cap 
for her portion. There she might have starved, but for 
a poor old aubergiste of the ancien régime, who shared 
her bread and water with her. I had put up af the au- 
berge in one of my foot peregrinations, such as I have 
lately been upon. The nun was not only starving, but 
ill, and thought herself dying; and the greatest unhap- 
piness was, that she could not be confessed ; since both 
she and the aubergiste thought there was no salvation 
for her, except through a priest of the old school. Hear- 
ing her story, and tolerably well furnished at the time, I 
sent her a couple of gold Louis. They wee astounded, 
and, laying their heads together, resolved I could be no- 
thing short of a bishop in disguise, endeavouring to 
escape ; and they implored 1 would save the poor nun, 
by confessing and giving her absolution.” 

“ And did you ?” 

“ Not at first; but they went on their knees ; and the 
nun said she already felt the claws of the devil, from 
which confession alone could relieve her; so at last I 
complied.” 

«“ No doubt the result was curious.” 

«“ The result was that I found her an innocent simple 
young creature, who had been trepanned from her father, 
a German protestant of Hesse Darmstadt, and converted 
and professed in a low convent; and as it was but a 
hundred miles off to Darmstadt, I persuaded her to go 
back to her family. I asked the aubergiste to take charge 
of her, but she refused, because she said she would be 
reconverted to the wicked Lutherans.” 

« And how did you succeed at last 1?” 

“ Why, as I had taken two places in the diligence, 
and the aubergiste would not go, I thought it best to go 
myself; and providentially delivered her to her father, 
intacta et intemerata virgo, I assure you. The old man 
overwhelmed me with gratitude.” 

« This, I allow,” remarked Heartfree, “is roaming to 
some purpose; and could I be so rewarded, I would roam 
too. But you were checked sometimes in your adven- 
tures ; were any of them like that of to-day ?” 

«Not unlike it,” replied Willoughby ; “ only as to 
danger, a great deal worse; for I was once arrested for 
having the same name and the same coloured coat and 
waistcoat as another Willoughby, guilty of treason ; was 
ordered without trial to Paris to be guillotined ;.and only 
escaped by their catching the real-traitor. I was, how- 
ever, banished the republic, merely for my name’s sake,” 

« Perhaps that was lucky,” said Broadbent. 

“« Very ; for the most pleasing friendship I ever made 
in my life arose out of it. Wnwilling to return to Eng- 
land, I chose Switzerland for the place of my banish- 
ment, and there indulged to the utmost my taste for 
wandering. I sat myself down wherever there seemed 





But with money in my pocket, and at* 
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the most promise of being repaid, by observing the man- 
ners and characters of the people. Wherever I went I 
made acquaintances, by no means confined to the higher 
orders. All the peasants, men, women, and children, 
particularly the last, if I stayed long enough in a place, 
became my friends. I visited their cottages, and some- 
times the chateaux of their lords, without knowing them. 
One in particular struck me for the beauty of its views 
of rock, tree, and waterfall. I was almost always there ; 
and generally attended by my little retinue of bare legs, 
plaited locks, and straw hats. It attracted the attention 
of the lord, the old Baron de Montigny, one of the 
worthiest of the Swiss noblesse. He saw me several 
days, and at last spoke to me, Fond of my romance, 
and fond of the English, it ended in an intimacy. I 
was introduced to all his friends, became a favourite 
without knowing why, and at last an inmate without 
knowing how. I seemed adopted. I suppose I amused 
them; for I stayed with them, off and on, but chiefly at 
the chateau, two years.” 

“ Two years !!” 

“Yes! my motto was ‘ Fortuna sequatur,’ and never 
were two years more happily spent. The family were 
all highly educated, and they almost educated me: at 
least they added greatly to whatever I had before.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, «there was a Mademoiselle de 
Montigny ?” . 

«“ There was—and she taught me French admirably ; 
but she was betrothed, and luckily I was not in love. 
My heart was probably the happier for it. I had leisure 
to admire nature in her grandest as well as loveliest 
attire. We lived a primitive life: the baron was as fond 
of roaming as myself; we studied character and moun- 
tains in all their varieties ; the alarms of the world seemed 
shut out; I was my own master, and had no care but to 
please and be pleased in this happy family. This was 
the happiest part of my life. At intervals I walked 
over the cantons before I quitted my friends. I have 
corresponded with them ever since, and I never think of 
their character without feeling a sort of elevation in my 
own.” ° 
We all congratulated Willoughby on this pleasant 
result of his taste for roving. 

«“ It had, however, another result,” said he, “ of which 
I know not whether to complain.or not. It totally un- 
fixed me for any settled pursuit; or rather it fixed me 
for ever in being unfixed. I was not rich enough to 
marry, 10r poor enough to constrain myself in a pro- 
fession. A month in a place was the outside of my resi- 
dence any where; all my possessions, save what are in 
the funds, are confined to my horses and portmanteau ; 
and to be told I must be at a given place at a given time 
is always the greatest of my misfortunes.” . 

“ Except when you break into other people’s houses,” 
said Heartfree, laughing. 

“ That is too true,” returned Willoughby ; “ for I am 
already more seriously punished than you imagine, by 
being forced to appear at the next sessions at Reading. 
In fact, I believe I have something of the gipsy in my 
blood ; and had I been sent to prison this morning, if 
my fellow prisoners did not amuse or interest me by their 
characters and manners, I should have pined myself to 
death.” 

«“ You visit London, of course,” said I: 

“1 do, but London is not my field. Ican there study 
higher characters, but not the lower—which the dien- 
séances prevent one from examining.” 

« Yet there are St. Giles’s and Wapping, as well as 
St. James’s,” said Heartfree. 

“True; but those are too filthy, and not what my 
taste particularly seeks.” 

“But a philosopher ought to have no, or rather all 
tastes,” said Broadbent. 

“I have miscalled myself,” returned Willoughby, « if 
I have assumed that character. I am rather a denizen 
of nature; that is to say, I love the air, the mountain, 
and the field; and still more I love to study a peopled 
village. In this respect, I swear by a favourite of mine, 
Hobbie Elliot, in Sir Walter Scott’s Black Dwarf—+ A’ 
your folk at that weary Edinbro’—I wonder what they 
can find to.do among a wheen ranks o’ stane houses, 
wi’ slate on the tap o’ them, that might live on their ain 
bonny green hills,’ ” 

We laughed at this sally, and Heartfree said— 

“ As you are fond of the country, it seems a pity you 
have not laid out some of your fortune in land, which 


might furnish you with perpetual interest and amuse- 
ment.” 

“I want neither,” answered Willoughby. “Had Ia 
stated residence, I should find myself too straitened 
and saddened even in the largest house and amplest do- 
main ; to say nothing of my fortune not being large 
enough. As it is, the whole united kingdom seems 
mine, and the continent to boot, should my sovereignty 
be tired of home. In a word, my philosophy is a little 
upon the peripatetic; I love space and comfort within 
doors, it is true, but still more, fine air and beautiful 
landscapes to walk in without; and all this I have, at 
little or no expense.” 

“ Pray tell us how ?” 

“ Why, when I tell you that a perfumed hay-barn, 
and beans and bacon, are a feast to me, such as no king 
can exceed, my in-door comforts are told.” 

« But should it rain or freeze ?” 

«“ Why, then the observation is realised— the warmest 
welcome’s at an inn.’ ” 

« But the solitude of an inn life—!” 

“Ts delightful. There is, in fact, no solitude. There 
is the landlord, who tells you all the news, the fortunes, 
characters, and history of the neighbourhood; and the 
landlady and chamWrmaid, who slipslop delightfully, in 
recounting all the great and noble personages who have 
inhabited, perhaps, the very bed they have allotted you. 
This is the high life of an inn, whereas in other high 
life the actors are masked; but if you want something 
less sophisticated, or more fertile in food for philosophy, 
as well as for the body, there is the never failing resource 
of the kitchen.” 

“The kitchen!” cried Broadbent, full of surprise, 
“what can philosophy gather there ?” 

“QO! every thing! human nature in epitome—a mov- 
ing panorama—a magic lantern, all sorts of characters, 
though not all conditions of life. But ask Mr. Fielding, 
or rather his ancestor, for the Towhouses, and Partridges, 
and recruiting sergeants; ask Sterne for the Trims, 
Obadiahs, and Susannas, which so much delight us from 
boyhood to manhood, and from manhood to old age. 
Depend upon it none of these are worn out, but are all 
to be found in their veriest and most pleasant identity, 
in that much affronted, injured receptacle of true nature, 
which you seem so to despise.” 

We were all greatly amused at this ebullition. Heart- 
free said it was true; Broadbent, that he had never 
searched for :t; I, that I would never in future miss it. 

“ Observe, however,’ continued Willoughby, “ to 
taste the pleasures of an inn life, you must have a talent 
for it; your heart and mind must be open, your spirits 
alive, your good humour in good order. No crossness, 
no poutings, because waiters cannot be like a bird, in 
two places at once ; still less are you to yawn for dinner, 
or even for bed, if not tired. But see the world, which 
never fails you there, though you only stand at the door 
and watch travellers, whether in stage coaches or coaches 
with coronets, All are bent upon some kind of interests, 
great or small. The politician, the electioneerer, the 
man of commerce, the man of the turf, the man in leve. 
Thus you are in the very bustle of the world without 
its inconveniences. But if you wish for solitude and 
meditation, there is generally a garden, or a retired lane, 
or a grandee’s park, where you may philosophise.” 
“Excellent!” said Heartfree, willing to hear more. 
“ We will grant you your inn pleasures, because you pay 
your bill; but if you choose to have no land of your 
own, what will you do for the fields and groves you are 
so fond of, but do not possess ?” 

“ Fields and groves I do not possess! Why, I told 
you I possessed the whole island! I have forests and 
parks, lakes and mountains, all at my command. Every 
man’s domain is mine the moment I see and like it; 
these downs are mine ; Easington is mine ; that is, while 
I am permitted to visit, and therefore enjoy them. The 
enjoyment is the true possession ; the law, indeed, nomi- 
nally makes them yours ; the difference is, that you have 
the trouble and expense, and I the pleasure. Strictly 
speaking, the parks and lawns and oaks and coverts I 
admire and thus enjoy, are not mine; but are they more 
the grandee’s who calls and thinks them his? He is 
only, like myself, a sojourner and pilgrim, who may be 
called upon to quit to-morrow. To be sure I may grow 
tired of the place; but so may he: and with this differ- 
ence, that J may move and find another—he cannot.” 

“ Bravo!” we cried, and Heartfree said it was quite 
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clear that a wanderer, with much imagination, and not 
too much money, was richer than a man with ten thou- 
sand acres, 

«« Add, if you please,” said Willoughby, “that we are 
not so likely to be debauched by our riches, We can- 
not, if we would, enter into the follies and wickedness 
which sometimes spring from overgrown wealth. A 
man ‘indifferent honest’ like me, (notwithstanding the 
adventure of this morning,) may be kept so, or at least 
be free from envy and crime, if he only enjoy other peo- 
ple’s possessions as I do: whereas I observe that one 
acre only begets a desire for a thousand ; and thousands 
create a wish for more, if only one. ‘O! si angulus 
ille qui nunc denormat agellum !’ But of this there is 
example in holy writ, at least as old as Ahab and Jezabel, 
who committed murder to get a paltry vineyard.” 

“Upon my word,” said Broadbent, “I will take my 
next sermon from the story of Naboth.” 

“Unless Mr. Willoughby,” said Heartfree, « will 
write a treatise himself on the impolicy of the act against 
vagrants.” 

We all, however, thanked Willoughby for the instruc- 
tion, as well as amusement, his recital] had given us; 
and, for my part, I set him down among the happiest in 
my journal ; and so reported both him and Heartfree in a 
letter to Etheredge ; and I might perhaps have added 
Broadbent to the list. 








We passed the whole of the next day with Heartfree 
and the vicar, whom | found what Heartfree had called 
him—a plain, sensible man, very different from his 
brother vicar, who talked so much of his relation the 
bishop of Salisbury. Being Sunday, we attended bim 
to church, where all his parishioners, except Bullcock, 
showed him much respect. Indeed, as Bulleock never 
entered a church, except when obliged as a parish ofli- 
cer, and only rarely attended meeting, Broadbent was 
surprised at the honour he did him ; but we found it was 
only to satisfy his curiosity to see the strangers, one of 
whom he said was a proved vagabond, and the other no 
better than he should be, notwithstanding their horses. 
He had been told also, it seems, by Counsellor Snarl, to 
watch any marks of intimacy between the squire and 
Willoughby, as an aggravating circumstance in the pe- 
tition to the chancellor for the dismissal of the former 
from the commission. 

The impudence of this man, and his character for dis- 
content, were also far from being curbed by the sacred- 
ness of the place. This showed itself, whenever the 
king was mentioned, by a significant shake of the head ; 
and when the prayer for the royal family and all 
bishops was read, he closed the book with a loud clap, 
looking the minister full in the face, that all might ob- 
serve him. But his conduct was most felt by the poor 
clerk, who, being equally fond of the 100th and the 
104th Psalm, and having given out the latter, though 
thinking all the while of the former, began with the 
well-known words,—* All people.” This occasioning a 
little puzzle, Bulleock could not help chuckling, and 
called out from his seat, “ Sam. Stave, thee beest not fit 
to be a clerk; thee dost not know thy business, nor one 
psalm from another.” 

Broadbent with authority told him to he sélefii; and 
afterwards gave us an excellent practial discourse, in 
which, as it happened, he touched upon the respect due 
to the sacred place, and the ministers of religion ; ob- 
serving, that where that was lost, it was a strong indica- 
tion that religion itself was lost too. 

We had the pleasure of observing that this was pro- 





perly applied by the simple folk who heard it, for they 
all turned their looks towards Ballcock, who “grinned 
horribly a ghastly smile.” All the rest of the day passed 
peaceably, and at one o’clock I might add merrily ; for 
at that hour, divers brown dishes, full of hot savours, 
smoked, under the conduct of many a neat handed 
Phillis, who bore them, each from the bake-house to her 
family ; which made the Sunday still more what it ought 
always to be, a day of gladness as well as of prayer. 

This enjoyment of the Sabbath by the lower orders of 
the community, has always appeared to me one of the 
rays of real pleasure belonging to their lot, which tend 
towards a balance of happiness between them and the 
rich ; who, from every day being Sunday with them, 
can have no knowledge of it. But all pride and pleasure 
are, with the poor, resolvable into Sunday. 





“Ah! si vous voudriez me donner,” said a poor 
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French peasant once to my mother, “une vieille mou- 
’ 

choire de poche, pour me moucher le Dimanche !” 

In fine, nothing could be more orderly, or apparently 
contented, than the rustics of this hamlet; where, to 
quote the pleasing description of Gray, writing of Grass- 
mere, “ All was neatness and happy poverty, in its sim- 
plest and most engaging attire.” 

—_— 
SECTION VI. 
CHANGES AMONG COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

So sickened their estates, that never shall they abound as 
formerly Henry VIII. 

I bade adieu to this pleasant nook, seemingly much 
more remote from the world than it actually was, with 
feelings of absolute regret. 
and primitiveness of Heartfree’s life; his perfect inde- 


pendence, unsoiled by any bad passion, or unattainable | 


ambition ; his manly, useful, and healthy occupations, 


and the real patriarchal manner in which he lived with | 


his neighbours :—all this quite charmed me. 

It is this patriarchal mode of living that so sweetens 
what we now rather read of, than see in the present 
day. I was observing this to Heartfree, and thought 
him peculiarly lucky, though only sixty miles from 
l.ondon, and all about him crowded with the effects of 
luxury, commerce and speculation, to enjoy the life of 


his choice in a manner so unsophisticated. « This,” 


said I, «in almost a home county, to one of your turn, | 


must be agreeable beyond calculation.” 

« Why, yes!” he replied, “I owe much to the sort of 
insulated situation of my dwelling, protected by these 
verdent mounds, which shelter me from all I would 
avoid; yet easily passable, if I wish to view the world. 
It is the very epitome of what ought to be a moderate 
man’s life. My neighbours, therefore, are of a simpler 
sort and character, than in richer, more enclosed, or 
more populous counties, such as Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, and parts of Kent and Essex, where villas start up 
almost as plentiful as trees, and London pours forth all 


its myriads of insects of an hour, born of a sun-beam, | 


and who scarcely know how they came there. These, 
certainly, come not within that description of country 
gentlemen of whom one reads with such fondness in an- 
cient lore; the right worshipfuls of our friend Gervase 
Markham, and still less of the De Coverleys, whom it is 
almost a duty now to quiz and laugh at. 

“I am quite aware of all the convincing arguments of 
the economists, the upholders of stocks, and the enemies 
of the rights of primogeniture, as well as of small farms, 
to the increase, you will say, of our wealth, and the des- 
truction of our kindly feelings. But wealth and happi- 
ness, young as you are, I need not tell you, are not the 
same thing. Let the money calculators prove ever so 
clearly, that more wealth will flow into our coffers for it, 
I never was, and never will be, a friend to the destruc- 
tion of small farms. And why? If it enrich any one, 
it is only him who was rich before; while it reduces an 
industrious class, comparatively low, indeed, in ciroum- 
stances, but high in their little pride of what they 
thought independence, to the servile lot of mere la- 
bourers. 

“ How feelingly did poor Goldsmith, seventy years ago, 
portray this !— 


‘One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain, 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


«“ But I will not tire you with what must be so fami- 
liar to you, however pathetic, and however true.” 

Seeing him quite moved with this subject, I told him 
I could never tire of matter so treated, and requested 
him to go on. 

«“ There is a little, and but a little more to remember,” 
said he; “ but that is too emphatic ever to be forgotten. 


‘ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 
“Ts not this true?” continued he, “and shall we ever 
see again the time, 


‘ When every rood of land maintained its man ; 
His best companions innocence and health, 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth : 


The unaffected simplicity | 
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‘But times are altered, trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain.’ 


«“ One of these cold theorists,” he added, “came once 
| to visit me. I received him as well as I could, and was 
| rewarded in the next Sunday paper, by seeing my whole 
life criticised, and my amusements decried as being mere 
encouragements to idleness, and disabling so many per- 
sons as were employed from being profitable to the state. 
They added nothing, it was said, to the value of either 
labour or produce, consequently ought to be reformed. 
I shall be glad to know of the moneyed interest, as they 
call themselves, what additions of wealth are derived 
from the legions of stockbrokers, clerks, and accountants, 
all busy from morning till night, not in profitable produc- 
tion, but in the service of gamblers, quite as much sharg- 
ers as the blacklegs of the hells ; but who, because they 
throng the city, are deemed men of business, and there- 
| fore of value. These immense and overgrown excres- 
| cences have already destroyed almost all that remains of 


| that character which you are pleased to call patriarchal, 
| and which you so love; and you may look in vain for it, 
not merely sixty miles froma London, but I verily believe 
six hundred, if the Highlands of Scotland extend so far. 
Certain it is, that the Land’s Endo the west, and be- 
yond the Percies to the north; all over the once rural 
Yorkshire and Lancaster, and even the pastoral Wales, 
you will find as many manufacturers, soap-boilers, and 
| sugar-bakers, as squires in a fox-hunt; squires are at 


| least turned bankers; and all bankers are squires. Ac- 
| cordingly, a relation of mine lately wrote me word, that 

calling at a great provincial house with a bill he wished 

changed, he found a friend of his, who had just won 

the Derby and whom he had left at Epsom, with a pen 
| behind his ear, perusing his leger. Some time after, he 
fell in with a hunt, where the fox was run to earth; and 
he made up to a bevy of scarlet coats who were in eager 
discourse, as he supposed, upon the best mode of unken- 
neling him. He found them all discussing the dividend 
on the estate of the master of the hounds, of one of the 
| oldest families in the country, but whose house of busi- 
ness had become bankrupt, and his whole property was 
ordered to be sojd.” 

“This is but a poor picture,” said I, « of the present 
state of society, but, I trust, a little overcharged. You 
surely would not condemn trade ?” 

“ God forbid! but I would not promote it to the pitch 
it has reached, if it only added to the wealth, not to the 
happiness of a nation.” 

«“ What,” said I, “could England do without it ?” 

“Do as the natives do on the continent, who have 
comparatively none ; but who contrive to spend millions 
at. our expense, and to be happier than we are, in the 
proportion of millions to hundreds.” 

« But,” continued I, “ would you forbid men, merely 
because they are commercial, from mixing with the 
sportsmen of the field ?” 

« By no means,” said he, “ but I would prevent, if I 
could, the sportsmen of the field from riding into the 
counting-house of the merchant. It is the altered charac- 
ter of our country gentlemen, once the pride, the re- 
source, and the comfort of England, thatI lament. But 
all this comes from luxury, and the funds. Weighed 
down with eight hundred millions on our backs, who 
can now indulge the patriarchal life! But even this I 
would pass (for we must pay our debts), if it was not 
for all-corroding luxury, which, by creating perpetual 
wants and perpetual rivalries, reduces every thing to a 
cold and calculating selfishness, and renders it impossi- 
ble you should ever again see those days you talk of.” 

“ Except at Easington,” said I, squeezing his hand, 
and taking leave of him. Then mounting my horse, 
which still engaged his attention with pleasure, I linger- 
ed slowly along the downs, that I might not too soon be 
out of sight of a place where all I had seen of the sense, 
turn of mind, and hospitality of the owner, had so much 
gratified me. 





—>— 
SECTION VII. 


A MORALISING BUTCHER—MORE 
REFORMERS. 


OF COUNTRY 


“The very best man at a beast, my lord, that e’er I saw.” 
Mipsum. Nieut’s DagamM. 
You may be sure I classed Heartfree, and all that I 
had met with at his abode, among the favourable inci- 











dents of my tour; all, save and except the amenities of 
Cato Bullcock ; the effect of whose feelings upon him- 
self, I had a sort of desire to ascertain, but knew not 
how. A discontented man, thought I, can never be a 
happy one; and his morose countenance, and shaggy, 
treacherous, yet threatening brows, seemed to haunt me. 
In this humour, being now out of sight of the happy 
Easington, I began to push on to Speenham, where 
Willoughby, who had departed by moonlight the pre- 
ceding eveaing, had promised to wait for me. I, how- 
ever, found myself suddenly in company ; for a man 
well horsed had galloped after us in the direction from 
Easington, and immediately began talking to my groom, 
whom he seemed to know. His one spur and blue 
sleeves left no doubt of his calling ; and in effect he was 
a fair sample of what is almost proverbial in England, 
“a jolly butcher.” As these gentry do not stand upon 
much ceremony, are full of news and gossip, with words 
at command, and much presence of mind, which they 
learn in the course of managing unruly cattle, this new 
acquaintance rather fell in with my humour, and the 
scope of the object I was upon. I was not, therefore, 
sorry to see him quit my groom to accost me ; and riding 
side by side, our introduction was short enough. He 
told me he was a butcher—his name Chine; he had 
been at a neighbouring fair after a lot of sheep, and as 
his way lay through Easington, he had stopped to take 
a horn of ale at the squire’s ; had seen me set off, and as 
his way was the same as mine for two or three miles, 
hoped there was no offence if he offered to bear me com- 
pany. Perhaps, too, he might be of some service, as 
“them down-tracks,” he said, “ were the most puzzling- 
est things in the world to persons not used to them.”. 

To all this I assented, rather pleased in the hope of 
finding some amusement in my fellow-traveller, who, 
besides, would have won me by civility alone ; for when 
I gave a civil assent to his proposal, he said— 

“T see now you are a real gentleman, and I would 
rather ride out of my way with one such, then goa 
shorter one with a stiff, buckram alderman, or even the 
Mayor of Newbury.” 

At this he fixed his eye upon me, (a very quick one,) as 
if he had been surveying a bullock. His countenance, 
however, was fresh and open, and his limbs had an alert- 
ness as he rode, which seemed to increase his own spirits, 
and much assist those of his horse. In short, be was 
the picture of an accomplished butcher. 

«“ You have seen me, then,” said I, “at Mr. Heart- 
free’s ?” 

« Oh, yes!” he said—“I was in the parlour when old 
Growler made such a fool of himself, and was so saucy to 
the squire, and that odd gentleman that was taken up 
for robbing his mother.” 

«“ Not quite that,” said I, laughing, “ for he robbed no- 
body; and his mother has been dead twenty years.” 

« Well,” returned Chine, “ [ was not there till the end, 
but that was what the folk said.” 

« But who is old Growler ?” I asked. . 

« Why, who can it be but Bullcock ?” 

“ Whom you,” I said, “ don’t seem to like.” 

“Like! who can? He growls at every thing; his 
own father, when he was alive, whom he used so like a 
brute, that he broke his heart ; and they do say he now 
often appears to him.” 

« What was his conduct to his father ?” asked I. 

«“ Why, he got a woman to swear a child to him, and 
it turned out on the trial, that he was the father of it 
himself.” 

“Indeed! How was that proved ?” 

«“ The woman confessed it upon her cross examining ; 
the whole court cried shame, and the old man was 
honourably acquitted. But he never held up his head 
afterwards ; never was his owmman again till he died.”’ 

“Nor the son either, one would suppose.” 

“Oh, yes! but he was; for both he and Snarl, who 
was counsel against his father, declared that the old gen- 
tleman had given the woman money to swear falsely, 
and they were both as peart as ever afterwards. How- 
ever, they do say that this here Bullcock can’t sleep 
o’ nights for horrid laughs that he hears all about the 
chamber; though neither he, nor his wife, can see any 
thing. But still in the day time he growls at every 
body, and every thing, particularly those above him.” 

« And how with regard to those below him ?” 

«“ Why them he bullies. He is false too, they say, to 
his wife, and beats her when she complains. 


He is al- . 
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ways talking of all being equal; but his equality seems 
to be, to pull down his betters, and keep down his infe- 
riors. However, he is under a persecution for cheating 
the parish.” 

“ Upon my word,” said I, “a very worthy person, and 
quite qualified to reform the state !” 

« Why he do say, sometimes,” observed Chine, “ that 
if right was right, he might be in parliament, and then 
we should have the loaf at four-pence, and meat two- 
pence a pound. But as for that there last, sartainly I 
should know, and he is quite wide of the mark.” 

“ Can such a man be happy ?” said I. 

“ Yes! if plaguing his neighbours be to be happy. 
But then that is the sort of happiness which they say the 
devil has; from which I would rather be excused. For 
with such rages as I have seen him in, and hated by all, 
he owns himself his only pleasure is revenge ; and that 
makes that he be so thick with Counsellor Snarl. But 
neither that nor his revengeful temper would, I think, 
make him happy—nor would I change lots with him for 
all he ha’ got, though he bemuch richer than I.” 

“J believe you are quite right there,” said 1; « but I 
suppose that if he is convicted of cheating the parish, the 
counsellor will cut him.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Chine. “ You see they 
all belong to the same click at elections; and then, good 
and bad, rotten and sound, hang together like a rope of 
onions.” 

I smiled at this ebullition. But Chine added, “« Why, 
it is no more, they say, than what gentlemen all do yon- 
der, in the parliament house itself, where they call one 
another all sorts of names—thief, rogue, and liar—and 
yet nobody the worse for it.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Chine,” said I, “ you are a 
great observer; and I shall be afraid to ride with you.” 

“I hope nat, sir,” he replied. «I hope no offence. I 
meant none: but, seeing you were a friend of Squire 
Heartfree’s, ! thought I mought speak my mind.” 

« You are quite right,” I replied ; “ and I am glad you 
like Mr. Heartfree’s friends. You are all fond of him, 
I see.” 

“He is the best gentleman that ever breke bread,” 
answered Chine; “ and would he quite perfect, but for 
one fault.” 

«“ What can that be?” said I, with curiosity. 

« Obstinacy,” he replied. 

«“ How so?” 

«“ Why, he will continue in his own opinion, that it is 
good for a gentleman to kill his own beef and mutton. 
They say he constantly loses, and yet he goes on.” 

“T am sorry he loses,” said I. 

“ Why, you see,” returned he, “ how could it be other- 
wise? I have told him fifty times it is a losing consarn: 
it’s bad for the tradesman, bad for the public, and not a 
bit better for gentlemen. Farming is very good,” says 
I, “for a rich man, if he stick to corn, because he can 
afford to dress his land so well. If he lose, he need 
not mind the loss, which all goes into poor people’s 
pockets, and the land is improved, notwithstanding. 
But if he attempts feeding, as he can know nothing 
about beasts, he is sure to lose, and nobody the better 
for it.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “« Mr. Chine, you, at least, under- 
stand your own business exceedingly well; nay, I think, 
might belong to the board of agriculture, as well as to 
the butcher’s company. However, you seem to have 
business enough, and spirits enough, to get on happily 
in the world, even though Mr. Heartfree won’t take your 
advice.” 

“ Thank God,” replied he, “I don want for business 
or spirits either, having the best of both for many miles 
round! And as for the squire, I speak for his good more 
than my own.” 

“I am inclined to believe you,” said I; «but we don’t 
know ourselves, Mr. Chine.” 

“To be sure we don’t, sir,” replied he, “no more 
than the beasts we kills. But, as to being happy—I 
have good health, a good business, and a good wife: I 
owe no man a farthing ; and don’t wish to hurt man or 
beast.” . 

«“ Except when you cut the throat of the last,” said I. 

The jolly butcher rather grinned at being, as he said, 
so taken in; but recovering himself, answered, “O! as 
to that, that’s all in the way of trade; and whatever’s 
in the way of trade, you know, is fair.” 

Could I have suspected my friend of Shakspeare, I 


should have supposed he was thinking of Falstaff. This 
and other parts of our conversation so amused me, that I 
was really sorry when, pointing to a pleasant house at a 
distance, at the end of a long hollow way, he said he had 
to go there for orders ; and a round trot, well known to 
butchers’ horses, soon carried him out of sight. 

I was once more alone: and the remaining mile to 
Speenham I spent the more pleasantly for it, as those 
who are accustomed to travel alone and are fond of soli- 
tary reflection, can easily understand. My thoughts, in 
fact, wandered through different parts of my life, com- 
paring them with my present pursuit; and I was in such 
good humour with what I had lately seen, that 1 had no 
reason to regret what I had left. How much better, 
thought I, is this than flirting with a coquet in a ball- 
room, or a politician at St. Stephens ! 

AsI approached Speenham, the solitude of my ride 
was at an end. The open down road had closed into 
lanes, gay with hawthorn hedges in full blossom, and 
enlivened still more by birds in full chorus. 

Wagons, fragrant with luscious green food—denoting 
peace and plenty—were moving fr6m field to farm; and 
numerous market-people from Newbury, ruddy with 
health, and joyous at having disposed of their produce, 
crowded the way. Some of them were singing; and, 
though I could not say much for their voices, and still 
less for their skill, all was Nature in her merriest mood, 
and consequently there was no want of happiness. I 
almost wished for Bullcock and Counsellor Snarl, to take 
a lesson from them; but my experience, young as it 
was, told me how totally incorrigible is the demon of 
discontent. I recollected that the sight of the happi- 
ness of our first parents in paradise made the devil turn 
aside for envy, and eye them askance ; so I checked that 
wish. 

The collective happiness, however, which I thus wit- 
nessed, did not put me in better humour with the wise 
visionaries who would risk every thing for a change. I 
was more in love with Nature, and more desirous of in- 
vestigating her, than ever, particularly under her least 
disguised appearance—which I began to agree with Wil- 
loughby in thinking, was more likely to be found in 
lower than higher life. 


—>-— 


SECTION VIII. 


A CONTRAST. 


“ The rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not.” 
2 Henry IV. 
“ Poor and content is rich and rich enough.” 
OTHELIO. 


In this disposition of mind, I rode up to my comfort- 
able inn, where I was received with the usual welcome 
of ostlers and waiters, with their pleased faces—and 
should have been so by the landlady, had she not been 
too fatto make her way easily through her bar door. 
«“ Our hostess, therefore, kept her state ;” but I lost no- 
thing by being received by her deputy, the head waiter ; 
whom certainly no superfluous flesh prevented from wel- 
coming me with all possible alacrity. 

Locomotion, indeed, and power of speech, were his 
characteristics. He seemed to be without a capability 
to stand still: his fate expressed all the varieties of a 
waiter’s civility; he had “ nods and becks and wreathed 
smniles,” and yet there was so much hilarity and nature 
in them, that they appeared any thing but deceitful. In 
short, he was bon enfant, and showed a great promise 
of happiness in his composition ; and, as such, I hoped 
to make favourable mention of him in my journal. On 
asking, I found Willoughby was waiting for me up stairs, 
and [ told this new acquaintance to lead the way. 

On the landing-place, however, we were blocked up 
for full two minutes, by an exceeding large gentleman, 
quite large enough himself to stop the way; but the 
embarras was increased by a servant, almost as big as 
himself, helping his master, whose legs by no means 
seemed a match for the body they were intended to sup- 
port. We waited until we saw him led into a room next 
to that in which I found Willoughby—my first compli- 
ments to whom were much interrupted by some violent 
ejaculations of fatigue, and fits of gaping and stretching, 
issuing palpably from the great person who had preceded 
me up stairs, Having asked Willoughby if he knew 
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who this uncasy gentleman was, he said “ No,” but there 
was one close at hand who, he was sure, would resolve 
me in a moment, and was himself an amusing character, 
quite in my way. 

“You must mean the waiter,” said I, who had already 
caught my observation. 

«The same,” answered he; “ and you must know, he 
is a sort of friend, and, indeed, favourite of mine—for, 
not only I believe he is a very honest fellow, and cer- 
tainly a happy one: but there is nothing he does not 
know, or pretend toknow. To try him once, I asked him 
if it would rain. ‘Don’t know, sir,’ said he, + but will 
let you know directly.’ Depend upon it, he will give 
you chapter and verse for your new comer ; especially if 
he is a nobleman.” 

* How so ?” I asked. 

«“ Why, he one day told me he knew all the carriages 
that stopped at their house, by the arms. I asked what 
were mine. ‘QO! Lord, sir,’ he answered me, ‘ there you 
must excuse me: I know nothing under a lord.’ He 
then asked me some questions in blazonry, which he said 
he could not understand, particularly about the colours ; 
and when I tried to explain them, I found it impossible 
to fix his attention, for he said it was just like learning 
Latin—so many things to remember. However, the fel- 
low has mother-wit enough, and I dare say he will find 
out the object of your enquiry, if he has not done so 
already.” 

So saying, he rang the bell, and the waiter threw him- 
self headlong into the room, as described. Had he said, 
« Anon, anon, sir,’ I should have thought he had been 
Francis: however, he asked our pleasure. 

“ We wish to know,” said Willoughby, “ who the fat 
gentleman is in the next room—who has been gaping so 
ever since he arrived.” 

“I have just asked his man, sir,” said the waiter, 
“ who showed me his direction at large on his portman- 
teau, which was, ‘ Edward Yawn, Esq., of Yawn Hall, 
near Yawn Town ;’ so, with so many yawns,” added the 
waiter, “I suppose we shall soon have him asleep.” 

« We don’t want your wit,” said Willoughby, “ but 
only your information.” 

« Ay! that’s always the way with you gentlemen,” 
replied the waiter, whose real name was Thomas Tancred, 
but which was familiarised by the gentlemen he knew, 
(for he said he allowed it to nobody else,) into Tom 
Tankard, or, as some chose to alter it, into Quicksilver 
Tom. “ That’s always the way with you gentlemen: 
you won’t leta poor man have a joke when he has got it ; 
and yet, perhaps, it is as good as some of the gentlemen’s 
themselves. Iam sure it is the chief thing I have to live 
upon, barring the victuals in the house.” 

«“ What!” said Willoughby, “ you have nothing but 
your good spirits to feed and clothe you ?” 

“T don’t know exactly what your honour means by 
good spirits,” replied Tom; “but if you mean good 
brandy, that’s the only spirits I touch, and right good it 
is in this house. I suppose I am to bring your honour 
up a tumbler and water to-night, as usual ?” 

Here the bell began ringing violently from Mr. Yawn’s 
room, and Quicksilver Tom made his exit in a hop, step, 
and a jump; saying he should get anger if he kept the 
gentleman waiting. 

“ A curious fellow,” said I. 

“ You may set him down on the right side of your 
book,” observed Willoughby. 

“TI have no doubt,” said I; “and could we see 
them together, he would make an admirable contrast 
to Edward Yawn, of Yawn Hall, near Yawn Town, 
Esq ” 

“« And, yet,” observed Willoughby, “ that whole family 
of Yawn, I have been told, is exceedingly rich, and 
spreads all over the island, while this poor fellow, who 
is always on the gui vive, (with better spirits than bran- 
dy,) has not at this moment a tester in his pocket ; for I 
saw him empty it half an hour ago of the little that was 
in it, in favour of a tattered soldier and his wife and 
children, who were passing to their parish, half dead 
with fatigue.” 

Our conversation about our neighbour, however, was 
stopped, by finding, from what passed in the next room, 
that every word could be heard by him. The two rooms 
were, in fact, but one, divided, as the custom often is at 
inns, by a thin, movable partition. He was quarreling 
with his dinner, because there were no mushiooms ; and 
quarreling with his man for telling him they were bad 
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for him, and reminding him that he had already exceeded | 
This he | to do so every Sunday, at church ?” 


the quantity of wine allowed by his physician. 
denied, for rather an astute reason. 


another bottle. This cheating of the devil for a little 
while kept him quiet; when his man, who seemed to 
have all the authority of a nurse, as well as the privileges 
of an old servant, proposed to take the wine away, and 
bring him coffee. 


“Tam certainly a most unfogtunate man,” said Mr.| “I am not surprised at your liking this light-hearted 


Yawn. “ This is the only moment of the day in which 


I am any thing like comfortable, and yet I am never al-| the opposite side to poor Yawn; though the one has 


lowed to enjoy it. ‘Take away your coffee: it is a bore.” 

«“ The landlord,” said his valet, “ has sent you the 
county paper to amuse you.” 

“Take that away, too: a county paper must be a 
bore.” 

«“ Would you like to have an early tea,” said the man, 
“ before you go to bed?” 

«“ No! tea isa bore; and even bed is a bore, for I get 
no sleep: in short, every thing is a bore.” 

A turret clock now struck. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Yawn, “there’s some comfort. It 
is eight o’clock, and in two hours this horrible day will 
be over, 

The valet, with some hesitation, told him he had mis- 
counted, for it was only seven. 

“Infernal!” sighed Mr. Yawn; “but, indeed, every 
thing conspires to plague me. What in the world is to 
be done till then ?” 

«“ There is a card-room in the house to-night, 


” 


said the 
attendant. 
«T hate cards,” said the master. 


“The landlord has some nice books,” 


observed the 
other. 

«« Not one that I can read, I'll answer for it,” replied 
Mr. Yawn. “ Do you know what they are?” 

“There is the ‘Campaigns of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ ” 

“TI am tired of the Duke of Wellington. I had enough 
of him in every town on the continent, and now we 
have him stili here. He is worse than Nelson.” 

«“ There are some of Sir Walter Scott’s novels,” 

«‘T have thumbed them all ever.” 

« Lord Byron.” 

«« Worse and worse !” 

« Some political pamphlets.” 

“T have forsworn politics, and all pamphlets I know 
to be lies.” 

«“ There are French memoirs.’ 

«‘ Greater lies than the other.” 

«“ «The Good Consequences of a Reform Bill.’ ” 

«“ The greatest lie of all.” 

And Yawn, true to his name, then began a fit of 
yawning, so loud, and of such long duration, that it com- 
municated itself to us, who were ensconced behind the 
wainscot. Ours, however, ended in laughter; but our 
poor neighbour’s continued, until, luckily for himself and 
servant, he fell asleep, and did not wake till it was-time 
to go to bed. 

«“ Good heavens! what asad case this of Mr. Yawn’s,” 
said Willoughby, as we sat down to a light supper. 
«“ Why, Tém Tankard, here, is worth a bag of gold in 
comparison, though he has not sixpence in his pocket.” 

Tom instinctively put his hand into his pocket ; then, 
drawing it out, he exclaimed, with emphasis, “ No! that 
I pave not: but my heart is light, though my breeches 
are thin.” 

«“ What would you take,” said Willoughby, “to ex- 
change lots with Mr. Yawn ?” 

«“T would not for all his fortune,” said Tom; “and 
yet they say he has five thousand a year. His man 
must have a fine time of it. Yet, he says his master is 
very good, when he knows what to do with himself or 
his money.” 

“Then you are never melancholy,” said I, “ Mr. 
Tankard ?” 

Tom made me a low bow for calling him mister, and 
answered, “ Lord! sir, us waiters have not time; for if 
we do get dull for a minute in the dead time of the year, 
the bell rings often enough even then; and what with 
helping the maids, and mistress’s scolding, we don’t go 
to sleep.” 


> 


The wine, he de- | 
clared, was corked, though he had not remarked it till he | cried Willoughby. 
had drank a full pint: and the doctor had not certainly | 
intended him to drink corked wine—he therefore ordered | we are told to help one another, so I always carry up 





“So you help the maids, Tom,” said Willoughby. 
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«I did not know you were told to help the maids,” 
“I beg pardon,” said Tom, a little put out ; «I mean, 


| Molly Chambermaid’s heavy pitchers for her, when I 
have nothing else to do.” 
« And what does she do for you in return ?” 
“ Gives me a kind look, which is pay enough.” 
« Excellent,” said I, when Tom had shut the door. 


fellow, and meet it is I put him down in my tablets, on 


nothing but his good spirits, and the other five thousand 
a year.” 

Tom coming back again, in his usual hurry, for some- 
thing he had left, Willoughby asked him if he knew 
what was the matter with Mr. Yawn. 

«“ Can’t say, sir, nor his man either, whom I asked ; 
but he said the doctors themselves could not tell, though 
they took guineas upon guineas from him wherever he 
went, till they were ashamed to take any more, so they 
sent him to Germany, and other outlandish places, where 
he was boiled almost to death in the baths; but it did 
him no good, so he is now going to Bath to be boiled 
over again.” 

“TI think I could tell what is the matter with him,” 
observed Willoughby. 

“Q, lord! sir,” said Tom, «I should like to know.” 

«“ Why, there is a disease very prevalent in England, 
though you don’t seem to know any thing about it. Did 
you ever hear of ennui, or, as perhaps it is best to call 
it, the spleen ?” 

“Ah! yes, sir. I believe I have heard talk of it. 
Isn't it a distemper that attacks gentlemen and ladies, 
and lets poor people alone ?” 

“ You have hit it exactly,” said Willoughby. 

« But, then, what is it?” continued Tom. 

“The having more money than we know what to do 
with,” answered Willoughby. 

“I should be a long while before I got the distemper,” 
rejoined Tankard. “The very pigeons on the house- 
tops, and the sparrows in the hedges, might give one a 
lesson. I'll warrant they never have the spleen.” 

“ Nor you either, Tom,” said Willoughby, familiarly. 

Tom bowed, then added, “ But what would your ho- 
nour advise for this poor gentleman?” 

“ Flog him, at the cart’s tail.” 

“Lord! sir, you can’t be in earnest ; but you are al- 
ways making your games on us. Yet that is better than 
many of the stiff Bath folks and their yellow faces, 
who have not a word to throw away atadog. Shall I 
order your honour’s night-cap and Molly? It’s almost 
time.” 

So saying, he rattled out of the room without waiting 
for an answer. 

“ Excellent, again,” I said; “this fellow will never 
Jie of the spleen ; his description of which deserves to 
be recorded in the next encyclopedia, to say nothing of 
your cure for it.” 


—— 


SECTION IX. 
A LETTER. 


” Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 
Think not the king did banish thee, 


But thou the king.” RicaaRp II. 


‘** Miserable England! 
I prophesy the fearful’st time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath looked upon.” 
RiewaRp IIL. 


The next morning brought me a letter from Ether- 
edge, in answer to mine from Easington. It contained 
an important communication respecting no less a person 
than our friend Gorewell, who, more than ever angry at 
the political and moral offences of his countrymen, had 
resolved to expatriate himself, and renounce the very 
name of Englishman. He therefore sought happiness 
abroad; and it was in vain that Etheredge endeavoured 
to turn him from this experiment, by softening, as well 
as he ceuld, the crimes and follies of the land, and set- 


worse off in his voluntary exile. It was in vain even 
that Lady Isabel joined her husband in endeavouring to 
deter him from his project. He was gallant enough, 
however, to say, “ Madam, if there was another Lady 
Isabel in England, I would stay at home.” 

Etheredge said he was puzzled how to reply; for he 
really thought there was no such other to be found ; and 
his wife was so amazed at the compliment of the cynic, 
that she was equally embarrassed. Gorewell therefore 
had it all his own way. He breakfasted with them the 
morning of his departure; and their last conversation 
was as characteristic as ever of this strong minded, though 
perhaps mistaken man. 

“ Ubi bene, ibi patria,” said Gorewell, as he prepared 
to get into his chaise, and kissed his hand with a de- 
termined air, denoting that he had fully made up his 
mind as to his own country, whatever might be his ex- 
pectations from any other. 

“That is but a selfish maxim, after all,” observed 
Etheredge. 

“It was Bolingbroke’s,” replied he, “ and what served 
him will surely serve me.” 

“TI should be sorry if it did,” said Etheredge, « for, if 
so, We may expect you to bear arms and fight, or take 
office and plot, against old England, and all in it you 
hold dear.” 

“T have lost all in it that I held dear, except your- 
selves,” replied Gorewell; “and, as for the remainder, 
what have I ever met with from them, that I should 
prize them more even than the enemies you suppose me 
ready to join? Then, if you come to the public charac- 
ter of England, its high-minded nobles, its wise rulers, 
its firm defenders, its virtuous patriots! why speak of 
them? Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm was right in saying they 
were all rum-puncheons and sugar-hogsheads. In a 
word, I have watched the state, and the state has shown 
itself not worth watching.” 

“ Quite a Coriolanus !” said Etheredge, endeavouring 
to rally him. 

« Not so, I assure you,” returned he ; “ for had I been 
that gallant person, not even the tears of a mother or a 
wife should have prevented me4rom what ‘never comes 
too late’-—a great revenge! Mind, however, I am too 
little adventurous to be a Coriolanus, though disgusted 
enough to be Scipio, and will leave to be engraved on 
my tomb, ‘ Dishonoured country! my bones shall not 
rest among you.’ ” 

« And whom do you blame for all this?” enquired 
Etheredge. 

“ Not the professed pirates; not the upstart dema- 
gogues; not the undisguised rascals; for they at least 
are open, and though they put a pistol to your head, tell 
you what they want. It is the pampered and cowardly 
hypocrites I mean, who used to sell themselves to the 
crown, and now sell themselves to the people, because 
they think the people likely to be strongest. It is these 
who have betrayed us, to save themselves, But, though 
plunged to the chin in disgrace, they are only like the 
horse and the man in the fable. I only hope the man 
will ride them hard enough.” 

Etheredge in vain told him they would rally, in time 
to avert this catastrophe. 

Gorewell gave him another fable. ‘ There was a lion 
once, you know, a very great fool, who, to secure his 
happiness, and remove all cause of fear of him, submit - 
ted to have his claws cut off; and he was properly 
knocked on the head for his pains. Such are the em- 
pirics who quelled us with the belief that they were 
honest ; such the gulls who did, and do support them, 
thinking that well-meaning will be their protection. But 
this shallow foresight will not avail them. The time 
approaches, when the Old England you just mentioned, 
will be New England, and when tailors, political quacks, 
and bankrupt lawyers, will govern, because gentlemen 
are unworthy or afraid of doing so. Even the king (if 
he is permitted) will be forced to seek his own in Ger- 
many, which the changed, rascally, and still pretending 
John Bull refuses him here. In short, the political and 
moral atmosphere of England: is as bad for the health 
of the mind, as its fogs for the body. Shall I not leave 
it?” 

« And whither will you go?” said Etheredge. 
America, which you once so vituperated ?” 

“I might do worse,” returned he; “ for even Jona- 
than has grown more honest, and a much better gentle- 
man than his father.” 
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« As he had now entrenched himself behind the door 
of his post-chaise,” adds Etheredge, “I could not push 
the argument any farther, had I been inclined to it; but 
knowing the determination of the man when he thought 
himself right, as he did here, I saw him drive off, though 
with regret. His many virtues made us sorry to lose 
him; and, mor€over, I was not so comfortably sure as I 
wished to be, that he was wrong. 

« Isabel is much edified by your tour, and hopes you 
will extend it to the continent, where she says she so far 
agrees with Gorewell, as to allow there is greater happi- 
ness among the people, than in our boasted land of liber- 
ty and discontent. Your visit to Easington Hall was 
more than amusing. I wish there were more Heartfrees 
among us. Your Willoughby, too, I like mightily.” 

Such was the graphic account of a man made for 
better things, whom it was a pity to think was lost to 
his country, which it would have been better for him to 
have endeavoured to save, than abandon. But this pro- 
ceeded not from cowardice, or indifference ; for could his 
life have saved England from the danger he apprehended, 
he would have laid it down for her. His real incentive 
was indignation, partly, no doubt, occasioned by his own 
wrongs, mainly at the meanness to which he saw our 
great ones stoop. And here it will, perhaps, be con- 
venient if I interrupt the immediate course of my narra- 
tive, to come at once to a continuation of the subject of 
Gorewell, although it occurred at a more distant epoch 
of time. 


—>— 
SECTION X. 


A VOLUNTARY EXILE. 


“ All places that the eye of Heaven visits, 
Are to a wise men ports and happy havens.” | 
, Ricwarp II. 


My own wishes, and Etheredge and Lady Isabel’s 
advice, had sent me abroad, and to that particular region 
which they, both of them, had so much cause to love. 
They told me that I should there find much food for ob- 
servation ; and in particular, for the proof, where there 
is natural and constitutional contentedness, how little 
either of wealth or equality is necessary to make a peo- 
ple happy. In short, among other parts of Germany, I 
visited Wiesbaden, which I would not again mention, 
after all that has been said of it in a former part of these 
memoirs, but for an incident which much excited me. 

My lodgings faced the south, and looked upon a cheer- 
ful Boulevard, between a double row of sycamores, 
where it was the custom for the high and low of the 
place, men, women, and children, to walk either on busi- 
ness, or for pleasure; so that there was no want of 
movement at any time of the day. As this was what I 
liked, I was often at my window to behold the passing 
world, which, in trath, seemed full of quiet cheerfulness 
and good nature—the good nature of Germany. 

The constancy with which a particular man at par- 
ticular hours paced this walk, and the generally pleased 
attention he seemed to give to all about him, would alone 
have engaged me; but he also seemed no common per- 
sonage with all the animated beings, of whatever kind 
or degree, that passed or repassed him. Not only the 
upper orders all saluted him, but the lower of both sexes, 
going to or from market with their baskets, or water-tubs 
on their heads, greeted him with smiles and « Guten 
Tags.” Little children danced and sung around, and 
made him laugh: the dogs capered and caressed; and 
even cats and kittens gamboled about him. All seemed 
to know him; and he had a word or a nod for every one, 
whether of human or brute kind. He had generally, 
also, corn in his pocket, with which he enticed the neigh- 
bouring pigeons, who flew away as soon as the stock was 
exhausted. Upon one of these occasions, he said to my 
landlord, who related it to me—“ The rascals! they are 
just like the rest of the world.” Be that as it may, for 
for one or two hours of the day, he was pleased to while 
away the time with these very simple occupations, the 
frequent repetition of which, one would haye thought, 
would have made them insipid : but it did not. 

He was generally so enveloped in the great military 
cloak of the country, that for the few first days I could 
not make him out—though from his gait and height, I 
could not help thinking it was Gorewell. If I doubted, 
it was because of an alacrity in his movements, which I 


had not remembered when in England, where his pace 
was rather solemn and slow. Resolving, however, to as- 
certain it, I followed him one day through the beautiful 
varieties of the road to Sonnenberg. 
- The extreme antiquity of the ruins of this spot can 
never but fill the mind with a thousand mixed, and for 
the most part, solemn reflections. The tower was still 
ponderous with masonry, and with the walls and gate- 
way (now fast approaching to absolute ruin) bespoke an 
existence of at least a thousand years, ‘The municipality 
of Wiesbaden, under the influence of their good duke 
(seemingly, from all accounts of him, the good Duke of 
the forest of Arden), had placed benches, at short inter- 
vals, all along the road: some just in the bend of the 
rustling brooks that line the way, fringed with copse- 
wood, which often screens passengers from the view of 
one another. 
On one of these benches, Gorewell (for I now saw it 
was he) reclined, in meditation deep, but not silent ; and 
I checked my pace to watch him. ‘Though at first in- 
distinct, it was plain he was moralising upon times past ; 
for I clearly caught the words of Touchstone—between 
whom and himself there was this other resemblance, that 
each had “laid him down and basked him in the sun.” 
Like Pouchstone, too, « he drew a dial from his poke,” 
and with something like a sigh, repeated— 


«“ Thus we may see how the world wags ; 
’T is but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’t will be eleven: 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


At this he got up, and seemed preparing to walk, 
when, fearing to lose him, I showed myself, and we 
shook hands with mutual pleasure. As I knew he was 
aware of my being acquainted with all his marked 
opinions of his own country, and of the feelings which 
had driven him into voluntary exile, I pointed to the 
ruined walls and arches that surrounded us, and did not 
scruple to say, that I had found him like Marius sitting 
in the ruins of Carthage. 

«“ Marius,” said he, “ was so horrible a villain, and 
such a complete specimen of what relentless havoc may 
be made by the ambition of an advocate of the people, 
that I neither feel flattered nor honoured by being com- 
pared to him.” 

This reply might have deterred me from pursuing the 
conversation farther ; but I went on to say, I meant any 
thing but to compare him to Marius, either in his good 
or evil fortune; “but I own,” said I, “I thought of 
your opinions of poor England, when I saw you pon- 
dering over the ruins of Sonnenberg.” 

«“ What you say,” returned he, “may be true, but 
the ruin of England, or rather of her constitution and 
character, is not so advanced -as that of this massive 
castle. Nevertheless, it seems much an emblem of the 
destruction that may await her, and sink the strength of 
a thousand years to nothing, that I look at it with an 
awful, because a prophetic eye. With these associations, 
therefore, there is a fascination about it which I cannot 
resist; and even were it without the delightful land- 
scapes through which we approach it, it would be, as it 
is, ‘my daily walk, my ancient neighbourhood.’ ” 

« And yet,” returned I, “ when I also saw you, as I 
have for several mornings, without knowing you, in- 
terested and pleased with things so inferior, and which 
must have once appeared the most absolyte trifles in 
your passage through life, I did not think that to con- 
template ruins waar be such a favourite object with 
you.” 

“ To what do you ‘allude ? ?” said he, with surprise. 
“To the pleasure you seemed to take in objects so 
little worthy one of a mind like yours; the mere pea- 
santry, the ngigy children, and even the gambols of 
common domestic angmals, dogs and cats, who ail seem- 
ed to frolic about you, as if you had been Robinson 
Crusoe.”- * 

“ They are all, at least the brute part of them,” re- 
plied he, “ honest in their way; and the human crea- 
tures too are honester, and a great deal more coutented 
and good-natured, than those I have left, without half 
so much reason for it. But if this were not so, you 
surely are not to learn the nature of a great and absorb- 
ing interest, or, as perhaps you may call it, a great dis- 
gust. Paradoxical as it may appear, the mind which 


will not stoop from its higher emotions with a view to 
consolation. or forget its interests in a cowardly oblivion, 
will yet find something like diversion, and certainly re- 
laxation, in neutral and simpler objects: and the more 
simple, or, if you please, trifling they are, the more 
compatible they are with the great absorption that fills 
the soul.” 

« Why ia that ?” said I. 

“ I cannot tell,” he answered, “ except, perhaps, that 
the soul, under strong impressions, has not room in it 
for things of a higher order. It was this, I am convine- 
ed, that Shakspeare knew, when he made Hamlet, 
though under a suffering which drove him almost to 
madness, halt sometimes in his great pursuit, and un- 
bend even to playfulness, in moralising with a grave- 
digger. But still more, on the other hand, can the mind 
gather almost interest from what appears trifling, when 
it has thoroughly discharged from itself (as is the case 
with me) all that used to occupy it, however great the 
object or person.” 

«“ You have considered this matter, I see, to the bot- 
tom,” I replied ; “ but may I ask the effect of all this on 
the object which led you to leave your country ; and, in 
particular, if I may take the liberty, whether you have 
found the cure or relief you promised yourself ?” 

«“ The cure, perhaps not,” he replied ; “ the relief, in 
a great measure. My object was, if possible, to obtain 
the ‘jucunda oblivia vite ;’ and that could not be, 
where every thing I saw, every thing I heard, and every 
thing I expected to see and hear, was pregnant with 
what added to anxiety for the future, instead of forget- 
fulness of the past. Friends severed ; families divided ; 
knaves triumphant ; honest men defenceless, and hypo- 
crites successful, though renegadoes to all their former 
professions, many of them to the whole tenour of their 
former lives,—men, 

* Who, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold.’ 


I say it was impossible to breathe in so ‘foul and pes- 
tilent a congregation of vapours,’ and not sink for want 
of fresher air. To palliate or tamper with the disease 
was out of the question; the very blood of England, 
and that some of the noblest, seemed cankered. For 
what appeared the chief of all that was high and lofty 
in the higher orders of the state ; and all, or at least the 
majority, of what was once the healthiest part of it, the 
middle classes, were seized and corroded with the same 
frenzy, or the same cowardice. They abandoned their 
posts—some (the honest) from perversion of intellect ; 
some from the rankest treason ; some from the most des- 
picable love of pelf. A stand was indeed made by a 
gallant band ; but the headlong worsbippers of Baal and 
of pelf overpowered them. Oh! when I think what 
gallantry, what firmness, what real patriotism have been 
overthrown, and by what means, can I do otherwise than 
remember the fearful portent that preceded the murder, 
not of a kingdom, indeed, but a king? 


« An eagle towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d.” 


In short, I find the once gallant England, what she was 
once in ridicule called, a nation boutiguiére. I looked, 
I own, for better things at one period, but was forced by 
the event to exclaim— 


‘He that does not follow England now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 
Like a base pander, hold the chamber door, 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than a dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated.”* 


Here Gorewell ceased, and I own this fervour commu- 
nicated itself to me. I could hardly wonder at the step 
which this sensitive man had forced himself to take. 
But impelled by interest about him, as well as curiosity, 
I again asked him what remedy he had found by coming 
abroad ? 

He answered quickly, “ More perhaps than you think. 
In the first place, I get rid of associations which for ever 
shed cloud, and mist, and gloom around me. I am now 
surrounded with new scenes, new manners, and a new 
people, who, though they may be less polished, are more 
natural, and gain immensely by a comparison with those 
I have left. I breathe, too, in an air quite as pregnant 


* Henry V 
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with real freedom, and with infinitely more real content, 
than the most flourishing times of boasted England ever 
knew. The very constitution here is now as free, and 
the government far more paternal, because unmixed with 
mob rule. The reason of this is plain; the reign of lie, 
in order to create tumult, with a view to control the 
sovereign, is unknown. Every man is free, and knows 
he is uninjured, and has the modesty, therefore, as well 
us the sense to believe and avow his belief of what he 
knows. The villanous machinator, the political pander, 
and the hypocritical pretender, are therefore alike power- 
less. So much for the public; and as for the domestic 
character of the people, their uncommon good nature 
and hilarity—their industry, good order, and cheerful- 
ness, unassailed and unassailable by demagogues, would 
soften an asperity worse than mine. In a word, my exile 
has been no exile to me; I have caught the spirit of 
those that surround me ; dishonesty, if there be any, is 
here only known to shops, and not to cabinets, and I 
live unmolested by fear or indignation. You must not, 
therefore, be surprised if, having taken my leave of great 
men and great things, knowing how fallacious both are, 
I feel my spirit dilate with a pleasure quite enough to 
occupy it, in simpler, nay, the smallest objects. Hence 
the laughing eye of a child, the capers of a dog, and 
frisking of a kid, but much more these sur- 
rounding waterfalls, and sunclothed banks, with all the 
train of reflections on the goodness of Nature which 
an interest for me now which I never 


even the 


they inspire, have 
felt before.” 

I deferred to all this with respect : 
was happy, and I believed him. 

He then invited me to walk home with him to his 
lodging, which was picturesque, and certainly character- 


he assured me he 


1silc. 
berg, and had been the residence of some modern lord 
of it two or three hundred years ago; for it was in the 
style of a chateau of Louis XIIL, or our James. Massive 
stone steps, now dangerously broken, and overrun with 
nettles, led up into a terrace, which with the steps were 
or had been protected by the swelling banisters of a 
ponderous balustrade, all of stone, but broken and green 
with moss. A door, strong with iron studs, between 
broad scrolled architraves, originally rich, and surmount- 
ed with the arms, coronets, and crests of Nassau, led 
into a hall, which seemed not to have known paint for 
at least a century. From this, however, we entered an 
apartment of a different aspect, having been made com- 
fortable and almost gay by our exiled friend; and had 
not what was called a garden exhibited the most dreary 
signs of abandonment and neglect, the prospect from 
without might have been cheerful. 

« But all was of a piece,” said Gorewell, when I ob- 
served upon it, “ with the ruins that surrounded it, and 
the state of my own thoughts, de noting former strength, 
r happiness, and present desolation.” 

I blas ned my friend for the choice he had made of a 
retreat; but he justified it by saying, it soothed rather 
than aggravated his actual frame of mind. I stayed an 
hour, and left him with no very cheerful reflections of 
my own. 

How he came to select Wiesbaden for his refuge was 
the subject of another conversation. 

True to his theory, that the mind, while under some 
great feeling, can unbend itself with pleasure in the con- 
teinplation of the simplest objects, I found him very early 
one morning pacing the fruit and green market, which I 
learned was his usual custom. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said he, ‘after the life I have 
led, and the people I have known,—courts and grandees, 
great adventurers, men of learning and genius, states- 
men and warriors,—how age, and the succumbing of 
ambition, will render such a scene as this interesting to 
me! Yet it is so. I am amused, pleased, and even 
plunged in thought by the sight. You see nature in her 
true colours in this moving picture.” 

“Still I could not help expressing my wonder, how a 
man of so active a mind could dispose of his time, aloof 
from his country and all old interests. We had now 
left the market once more for the Sonnenberg road, and 


I wenton. ‘Foras you cannot always be occupied 
with trifles, I should tremble for your hours.” 
“ Make yourself easy,” said he; “ for the trifles we 


have talked of derive most of their power to amuse from 
their being a relaxation from more serious employ- 
ments.” 


It was in the very midst of the castle of Sonnen- | 











FIELDING, fool SOCIETY. 


Open my expressing surprise as to what they were, 
he told me he had so resumed his habits of reading, that 
the day was too short for him. The great object of his 
pursuit was, however, not politics, as I thought, but the 
philosophy of man, under all his aspects, and in all his 
states. This, he said, was inexhaustible, and only in- 
creased in interest the longer it was pursued. 

«It will last,” said he, “the longest life, and far ex- 
ceed mine. The ‘ Decline and Fall’ which made Lau- 
sanne so happy to Gibbon, was nothing to it; and these 
walks, this air, this exercise, and the trifles you suppose 
my chief or only occupation, are, in fact, no more than 
the unbending of a mind full fraught with reflection, 
though not on what you suppose. It is by this I hope 
to recover from a sourness of temper* which, though 
hasty and easily roused, is, I trust, not malevolent. 
When I first came here, however, I own I was disap- 
pointed, for I came too late. The season was over; the 
streets were silent and sad; and the beauty of the place, 
and the thought of what it was intended for, only made 
me more melancholy. All this, however, went off. The 
effect had been more from wrong expectations than be- 
cause I was unfit to be alone. On the contrary, my 
humour and recollections were more soothed than they 
could have been in a crowd. Solitary elegance is still 
elegance ; ard if it was only for the perfect beauty of 
the environs, inviting to all the contemplations that are 
most pleasing to the mind, Wiesbaden would ever be a 
favourite sojourn for me. 

«“ A devotee of retirement might be laughed at for 
supposing such a place favourable to his disposition. 
This is a mistake. Retirement neither is nor requires a 
desert. What it is that we retire from, is the whole 
question. We are at this moment, you see, in a ro- 
mantic seclusion of shrubs and flowers, enveloped in 
trees, which wholly banish the town from sight. Yet it 
is perhaps its very proximity to the town which, from 
contrast, forms its charm. Its sequestered air, its ver- 
dure, and its silence, tell me Iam almost out of the 
world; but the regular return of busy sounds, too near 
to be not understood, too distant to be unpleasing, assure 
me Iam init. This is as it should be. I want seclu- 
sion as a promoter of thought, and forgetfulness of par- 
ticular objects ; but I want not to desert, or be deserted ; 
which I should be if too far removed. In short, I love 
my species, though not my country ; and, being now a 
complete citizen of the world, I court, rather than fly 


| from its comforts and its protection.” 


Here our conversation ended ; and, indeed, seeing him 
so fixed, I thought it booted little to continue a vain en- 
deavour to change him. But as I was about to return 
home, I asked him if he had any commands to the 
Etheredges, and if I could give them no hope of their 
ever seeing him again. His reply was memorable :— 

“ Tell Lady Isabel how much I thank her for sending 
me to this delightful place, of which she is still remem- 
bered as the grace and ornament, as well as wherever 
else she has been ; and tell them both that I will return 
to England when its leading nobles shall be either afraid, 
or ashamed, to tell the people to resist the laws which 
make those nobles what they are.” 

These memorable words closed my intercourse with 
this extraordinary man; who still pursues the life he has 
chosen; and whom, with all his mortifications, from the 
mode in which he consoles himself, and his absorption 
in the most important enquiries, which he may one day 
give to the world, I may fairly now rank amongst the 
happy. 

My search after happiness even here, therefore, was 
successful, and so I am proud to record it. 


—>— 


SECTION XI. 


‘* Like a school broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home and hiding-place.” 
2d Part Henry IV. 

I little thought that Gorewell would have detained me 
so long from pursuing the road to Bath,—to which I 
now return; but my changed notions of that remarkable 
and decided character, when divested of its cynicism, as 
it was at Wiesbaden, gave me an interest about him 
which I could not quit. In effect, what he said of him- 
self was true. He loved his species, though he was out 
of humour with England; and his benevolence was quite 
equal to his height of mind. He had not, perhaps, the 
repose of Heartfree, in his reasoning upon the events of 





the world; nor had he Heartfree’s amusing resource in 
country pleasures ; but he had equal independence, and 
equal excellence of heart. 

Proceed we now to other game ; and as I now had 
Willoughby for a brother sportsman, though only for a 
few miles, I hoped to be gratified. From his sojourn of 
a fortnight at Speenham, and his indefatigable love of 
wandering, the whole country for twenty miles round 
was known to him; and we could scarcely pass a house 
that he did not make me acquainted with the name, 
character, and perhaps the history of the owner. 

On one occasion, we observed a number of men, at 
least forty, with each what I thought a hop-pole on his 
shoulder, manceuvring at the command of a.hale, middle- 
aged looking gentleman. They were now standing in 
double files with their poles erect, then shouldering them 
again, and marching to another part of the field, where 
they pitched the poles in the same sort of double line. 
I could not help expressing my surprise. The hale-look- 
ing gentleman that commanded, and rode a small pony, 
was remarkably active in forming his lines, and the dis- 
tances of his men; so that, in fact, I took him for an 
officer in the Berks militia, playing at soldiers, such as [ 
had sometimes seen in the old Forbury, at Reading. But 
I could not account for the poles, each of which had 
large roots hanging at one end. 

Willoughby laughing at my wonder, explained by 
saying this was no militia captain, bat a very worthy 
woolstapler of Newbury, who, having made a fortune, 
and purchased the staring house we saw in the field, 
was resolved to fit it with an avenue, only was not de- 
termined under which aspect it would look best; and as 
he could not wait the growth of low plants, he had pur- 
chased a hundred or two, twenty feet high, which he 
was then moving about in order to observe their effect 
in different spots. 

As Willoughby was acquainted with him, we entered 
his domain, and were welcomed with courtesy by the 
master, who was fresh as a rose, and the picture of hap- 
piness. We congratulated him upon the great interest 
he seemed to take in his employment, which we begged 
not to interrupt. 

Why, yes, he said, he had never been more busy, 
even at a wool-fair; and though that put money in his 
pocket instead of taking it out, the pleasure his present 
occupation gave him was worth all the packs in his 
warehouse :—“ and that,” added he, “ is not a little.” 

After he had submitted his design to us respecting 
the avenue, which of course we approved, we took leave 
of the happy woolstapler, to whom we wished all success, 
and whom the lords and gentlemen I had left in London, 
struggling for power, and the ladies struggling for con- 
quest, might, on the score of content, perchance have 
envied. 

Presently, sounds, or, as I might rather say, shouts of 
joy and merriment greeted our ears. They proceeded 
from the inner side of an old wall, overhung with ram- 
bling ash-trees, astride which, and the coping of the wall, 
(by no means the better for it,) some half-dozen of young 
urchins, not very silent, were sitting at gaze on the road 
as we passed by; yet, though all sitting, they were all 
in motion, as if bestriding a hard-trotting horse, instead 
of an old wall; and their glee was perfect. Suddenly 
an old pie-woman with her basket, entering a gate close 
at hand, the boys leaped down, and joined a race of 
twenty others, who should get first to the Hesperian 
fruit. 

“Tt is a school,” said Willoughby, “ and it is twelve 
o’clock.” , 

«“ The happiest time of a boy’s life,” said I. 

« Perhaps of a man’s too,” observed Willoughby, with 
seriousness ; “ yet I ought not to moralise, for I have 
been a boy all my days.” 

« And happier than these,” said I, “ because not afraid 
of flogging.” 

“I would willingly compound for that,” replied he, 
“to have the total exemption from all other care, and 
the immeasurable treasure of hope, unalloyed by any 
thing else, which are the characteristics of a boy’s life.” 

“ Fortunatos sua si bona norint !” said 1; « but they 
don’t know it.” 

“ That does not appear,” he observed, “at least in 
those eager and merry groups, 








‘Who chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball.’ ” 
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« That is true,” said I, “ andI could gladly, on the spot, 
pursue all that has been so exquisitely said by our great- 
est lyric poet (of modern times, at least) upon school- 
boy happiness and misery. It is always to me one of 
the most engaging subjects of all our ethical disquisi- 
tions.” 

“Much as I admire the composition,” answered 
Willoughby, who had, I know not why, dropped his 
merry mood, “I never quite liked the morale of that ode. 
The thought of human misery ought not certainly to be 
extinguished, but it comes soon enough to keep itself 
from being forgotten ; and I therefore do not love the 
poet for throwing cold water, as he does, upon all the 
glowing picture of happiness he has drawn, in the very 
moment he has drawn it, and decked it, tco, in its bright- 
est colours.” 

« And yet,” said I, “he is warm in his praises, and 
does ample justice to this spring of our lives :— 


‘I feel the gales that from you blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving from their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.’ 


You may remember, too, that— 


‘Gay hope was theirs, by fancy fed, 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, ’ 
The sunshine of the breast.’ ” 


« All that is true,” said Willoughby ; “and you have 
selected half a dozen lines of happiness out of as many 
scores of misery; and, what is worse, which he seems to 
have gone out of his way. to search for and set before us. 
Why should these young beings, buxom with youth, 
and buoyant with spirits, as you see them, in what is 
truly called ‘the sunshine of the breast,’. suddenly, and 
without call, have the cup dashed from their lips? You 
see them striving now with emulation; some perhaps 
with ambition, but an honest one. Why are they now 
to be told, before their time, that ambition 


‘ Shall whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy ? 


Still more, why are they unnecessarily to be warned of 


‘ Hard unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow ?’ 


I pass the sad catalogue of miseries he would make 
these boys look at, amid their innocent pastimes; and 
only wish he had recollected his own maxim, when he 
wrote so discomfortably— 


‘Yet, ah! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

.No more—where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise !’ 


“ These considerations have often damped the pleasure 
I am otherwise, heart and soul, disposed to feel, whenever 
I see a play-field, and which makes me wish those fine 
lines had never been written.” 

“ Yours, at least,” said I, “is the sunshine of the 
breast, and ought not to be disturbed. Meantime, for- 
getting prophecy till it be more necessary, let us rank 
this half-hundred of boys whefe they ought to be,—high 
in the scale of the happy.” 


—— 


SECTION XII. 


“ Let him shun castles. Safer shall he be 
Upon the sandy plain.” 
2 Heyry VI. 
In this little fit of moralising, we pricked on towards 
Marlborough, where the magnificent inn and gardens, 
Willoughby said, “made him feel almost as proud as 
the proud Duke of Somerset, who built it for a mere 
lodging-house for himself in his way to town. How 
little,” continued Willoughby, “did his grace think he 
was building it for so graceless a fellow asI! But ‘ sic 
transit gloria ;’—such glory, at least, as the duke’s was, 
= dealt largely in magnificence, if he did not in com- 
‘ort.”’ : 
“ Have a care,” said I, « that you do not fall into that 
gross but common error (I must not add, into the bad 





selves, others that have, have no comfort. I, at least, 
have seen them so often combined, that I cannot help 
censuring that opinion.” 

“ Leaving my vagabond notions to themselves,” replied 
Willoughby, “ we are now coming up to a person who will 
read us a lecture upon that subject ; at least, though most 
extensively connected with rich and great, and welcome 
enough among them, from his attainments and cultiva- 
tion, he is remarkable for almost studiously shunning 
them, from a taste, growing more and more upon him, 
for living alone. I have only lately got acquainted with 
him in one of my tours, and at first thought it proceeded 
from some disgust; but he is no Jaques, and certainly 
does not love melancholy better than laughing; but he 
says it is all sheer selfishness.” 

At these words we came up to the gentleman, who 
was walking his horse (a handsome one at all points) 
leisurely along, and to whom Willoughby introduced 
me, by the name of Mr. Blythfield. He had a counte- 
nance marked by the most palpable combination of 
shrewdness and good-nature I had ever seen ; seemed 
much at his ease in a large drab-coloured riding-coat, 
slashed at the sleeves, in a fashion at least forty years 
old; had a ruddy cheek, and a manner which, though 
thoroughly affable, and any thing but proud, seemed to 
indicate that he had been chiefly used to the company of 
persons who looked up to him. 

“TI suppose,” said Willoughby, “you have been to 
pay your duty to your chief there (pointing to a #oble- 
man’s mansion with spreading wings); and, I trust, 
you are in better humour with it than you were at your 
last annual visit, when you had so many amusing dis- 
tresses.” 

“They were no amusement to me,” returned our new 
companion, “and I regret that Lord Grandborough, who 
is really a worthy and enlightened man, should so give 
into our foolish manners, introduced by wealth, as to sa- 
crifice so many comforts and independent hours as he 
might be master of, to the fashionable nothingness and 
annoyances in which he passes his time. He laughs at 
me, and calls me cynic, because, being his near relation, 
I prefer my ‘hollow tree’ to his ‘tall house near Lin- 
coln’s Inn.’ He certainly does the honours of his con- 
sanguinity exceedingly well; has neither pride nor va- 
pours, (though I am afraid his lady has both); and 
were his house better built and furnished cs 

« Better built and furnished !” cried Willoughby ; 
“ this is rank treason, or at least blasphemy against all 
taste and virtue! Why, I went all over it the other day 
in a large company, who came from London on purpose ; 
and I must say no show-house ever deserved its reputa- 
tion so well.” 

“It is a show-house, then!’ said Mr. Biythfield. 

“To be sure! and very well worth seeing.” 

«So much the better for you,” continued Blythfield, 
“and the worse for my lord. He was out, of course, 
when all this company came from London to see, not 
him, but his house ?” 

«“ He was at home,” answered Willoughby, “and his 
lady, too.” 

“ Probably he had company ?” 

“TI believe a great deal; for a number of ladies and 
gentlemen moved out of the Vandyck room when we 
came to it to admire the paintings.” 

“« Pleasant life!” said Blythfield, turning to me. 

«“ Why, that’s a matter of taste,” returned Willoughby. 
«“ Lord Grandborough is not obliged to show his house, 
unless he likes it.” 

“Exactly so: nor I, to be rummaged out of a Van- 
dyck room, when I don’t like it, and people I never 
heard of come from London to see me.” 

“It shows his good nature,” said Willoughby. 

“Tt shows his vanity,” observed Blythfield. 

« However, my noble cousin is an excellent person ; 
does a great deal of good, and lives en prince,” said 
Willoughby. ‘“ We saw his table set out for dinner— 
and such a side-board of plate!” 

« Comfortable again,” cried Blythfield. «“ The whole 
company of inquisitives were there, I suppose ?” 

« Altogether,” said Willoughby. 

“And no doubt paid the housekeeper well ?” con- 
tinued Blythfield. 

«I believe among us, several guineas.” 

« Perhaps, in the presence of my lord ?” 











taste,) which leads people to believe, what perhaps they | «Tam not sure ; but it might be, for we saw him se- 
wish,—that because they have no magnificence them- | 


veral times.” 

“ An admirable specimen of the domestic life of an 
English nobleman,” concluded Blythfield. 

I now ventured to join the conversation, by observing, 
that for so vast a building, it was much denuded of trees. 

“ And yet,” said Blythfield, « it is famous for a park 
of twenty miles in circumference.” 

I looked about me with curiosity. 

“You may well do that,” said the man of comfort; 
“ for though what I have told you is true, this famous 
park is five miles @ff, and separated by a bleak flat heath 
to that extent before you get at it. But what think you 
of the house ?” 

“ It seems notable for vastness,” I observed. 

“ And that is all you can say,” he replied. “ Never 
was such a quarry of ill-arranged stone. Either of no 
order (which would be more bearable), or affecting 
something nobody knows what; neither castle, nor 
house, nor abbey ; so built upon groynes as for the lower 
rooms to resemble a vast cellar, and even in summer, 
quite as chilly and damp. One reason, therefore, for my 
not visiting my cousin often is, that I always get the 
shivers, which it takes a week of my comfortable home 
to recover from.” 

“ And yet,” said Willoughby, “he has all the modern 
precautions for warming the largest house. I saw 
Moser’s machines in almost every room.” 

“ Which are very complicated, and always out of or- 
der,” he replied ; « and, moreover, as the dozen of lackeys 
he keeps (who never do any thing with willingness, as 
if it would derogate from their master’s honour) never 
see to the fires below, they let in volumes of cold air, 
instead of hot.” 

When I questioned this, saying, “I knew many great 
people’s characters from the goodness of their servants,” 
he replied, “ You shall hear. When I was last at Grand- 
borough, it was September, and quite as cold, or colder 
than at Christmas; but though we were all shriveled, 
and my lady put on two shawls, it would have been 
treason to ask for a fire, because it was September: not 
to mention that a polished grate, of a hundred guineas 
value, would have been sullied. I therefore left the 
dining-parlour, and sought the steward’s room; hoping 
for a blaze ; but they told me they never began fires ‘till 
November. WV ’importe, thought I, I will. find the 
kitchen, where, after such a dinner, I, no doubt, shall be 
roasted. I asked the way of two or three domestics, but 
they could not understand what I wanted, and walked 
off without noticing me; except one, who said, with a 
toss of her head, ‘Sure a kitchen is not a fit place for a 
gentleman,’ and walked off too. At last I found it, but 
full of smoke and dust, the fire being always raked out 
as soon as dinner was over. On my return, I was com- 
forted with seeing the company walking in the marble 
gallery, admising alabaster naked Apollos, which only 
made every thing colder; nor was I myself till I got to 
bed, which was not till one or two in the morning. And 
this is what Mr. Willoughby calls my amusing visit.” 

We laughed at this description, which made me eye 
the house still more. 

“Ts there no garden?” said I. “It seems a vast pile 
of walling, rising abruptly out of a plain.” 

« Like Stonehenge,” observed Blythfield, laughing. 

“There is a garden, however, and a very good one, 
if that can be good where the expense is out of all pro- 
portion to the profit and pleasure of it. For you have 
to walk exactly a mile before you can see it, and it re- 
quires at least a thousand a year to keep it up; so that, 
upon a moderate computation, a cabbage costs half a 
guinea, and a pine ten times that sum.” 

“There are, surely, flourishing shrubs,” said I, “ near 
the house ?” 

“There are many trellises intended for them,” re- 
turned Blythfield, “and large ranks of orange trees 
regularly brought out ; but both shrubs and orange trees 
generally perish from the total want of shelter—one rea- 
son more why I, who revel in a sheltered garden, am not 
ambitious of passing much time at my noble relation’s.”” 

“ Once a year contents you,” said Willoughby, “ not- 
withstanding his fortune.” 

“His fortune would not sway me one way or the 
other,” replied Blythfield ; « for though he has ten times 
as much as I have, I am not one of those falsely proud 
fools, who think it high spirit to shun their superiors. I 
even love Lord Grandborough for many virtues, and 
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could almost envy his fortune for the good he does with 


it. But there envy is at an end; and as I prefer eating 
beef and mutton for my sustenance, to gold which has 
no sustenance in it, so I prefer the comfort of my warm 
and happy freedom, to the annoying mode of existence 
to which I am doomed at Grandborough.” 

Then turning to me, said, “ As you are going to Bath, 
you will pass my house on the road. You will see no- 
thing superb; but, I trust, enjoyable. It is not merely 
that I am naturally a contented man, but that, in real 
comforts, which a king is without, I am happier than 
kings. ‘They have pomp, and we will allow them taste 
and diamonds ; but we cannot eat diamonds, neither will 
taste keep one warm. We will also give them all the 
refinements they wish; but my sheer selfish question is 
of personal, that is, of natural enjoyments. All that art 
can do for them they have. Witness Versailles. But 
what was Versailles? Could Versailles be a happy resi- 
dence? Hence, I never saw a palace, however I may 
have admired it, but I rejoiced that I was not born to 
live in it. I think it was Charles III. of Spain, who, 
though he possessed Aranjuez as a retreat from Madrid, 
built up a small lodge a mile or two off, as a retreat from 
Aranjuez—a retreat from a retreat. This lets us into 
the real nature of the happiness of position. When 
you pass me you will see that, though a country gentle- 
man, and a very moderate one, I do not live in a desert. 
My windows look upon a green walk, delightfully shel- 
tered ; on the other side of which, to be sure, is the road, 
but bounded by gardens, parted out among cottagers, 
who keep them spruce and fresh, because it is for their 
own benefit to do so. You may say they are too near, 
and Lady Grandborough says they are vulgar. Not so 
I, who am most interested about the matter. I see the 
owners daily digging, sowing, watering, or gathering ; 
and whistling at their labours, because they are for their 
own benefit. 

“God, through nature, seems to bless all this. But 
from this I go to Grandborough, whefe nature is not 
known, though art is with a vengeance. I find myself 
in a palace: all is landscape, taste, and marble. I ap- 
proach the mansion with more sense of awe, and more 
necessary caution, than I like when entering a dwelling, 
where I want and hope for comfort. I have a hundred 
steps to get up—very inconvenient for bad weather, and 
a little gout. I am cut of breath, but must regain it, to 
express my admiration of the rich portico, the rich pil- 


lars, and the rich frieze and cornice. I wish I could say 
so much for the rich cold floors, that petrify my feet. I 
am conducted to a dressing-room, where the fire, which 
has been kindled five minutes before, only shows what 
was intended to be there, by the puffs of smoke that the 


cold chimney emits into the room. 

“ Well, at last I get down to the living-room, in search 
of comfort, or at least of my noble relations the host or 
hostess. But they are all out in different parties in the 
park, though their dinner hour was seven, which has 
just struck ; and even when they come in, they will take 
another hour to dress. When we do assemble, I am 
allowed to give no natural play to my feelings, thoughts, 
or enquiries! I am pressed into the service, to examine 
and admire what, ten to one, I do not understand a whit 
more than my lord or my lady who shows them, or a 
throng of other guests who join in the admiration. 

« After dinner, I happily escape into a corner, and get 
hold of an amusing book, a fresh newspaper, or fall into 
an abstraction of thought, or fall asleep—which is better, 
and often my wont at home. In short, if I am in any 
way myself, I am reckoned a Goth, or a swine, and 
totally unfit (which God knows is true) for the brilliant 
attractions of a great country house. Now out upon 
such brilliancy. 


‘Give me again my hollow tree.’ 


“Oh! there is excellent philosophy in that country 
mouse! I could read it for ever with profit and pleasure ; 
and though so nearly related to my lord, and, I believe, 


liked by him, yet with poor Anne Boleyn— 


‘I swear ’t is better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perkt up in a glittering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.’ ” 


This unexpected and pathetic ending of Blythfield’s 
ludicrous distresses, gave a different turn to my feelings 


| ‘the subject, and I began almost to admire at least the 





independence of what he called his selfishness. How 
many had | known who would have gladly starved all 
the winter through, to have been admitted to Lady Grand- 
borough’s tortoise-shell boudoir, or my lord’s marble 
halls! I began, therefore, to honour my new acquaint- 
ance, who seemed to have talent as well as proper feel- 
ings; and not the less from the justice he did to his re- 
lation’s virtues, though he could not admire his house, 
his hours, or his wife. 

« To do him justice,” said he, “ it is his lady, not him- 
self, to whom Grandborough owes its repulsive properties. 
But the secret shows itself. She was, in fact, parvenue, 
and originally under-bred ; for which she thinks to make 
up by practising in excess all the ultra vagaries of those 
with whom she now mixes, and thinks to bring herself 
to a level with them by a wrong road. See what it is 
to have fine eyes—for that was all the merit or fortune 
either that she bestowed upon Lord Grandborough— 
a sort of marriage de garnison.” 

“Is he happy ?” said I. 

“ His good humour will not allow him unnecessarily 
to be otherwise; and his wife is true to him,” an- 
swered he. 

We all now came together to Marlborough, whose 
superb, convenient, and reasonable inn made me wish to 
pass the evening there with Willoughby, who was to 
cross the country early the next morning towards Dor- 
setshire; and Blythfield having gone upon some business 
he had in the town, Willoughby, who had sometimes 
beeff at his house, gave me all the information about him 
I could desire. 

I was not surprised to find that he too had a turn for 
observation, though any thing but a wanderer like Wil- 
loughby. Indeed, his whole happiness seemed summed 
up, as Willoughby said, at home, where independence 
of annoyance from without, and command of his own 
movements within, seemed the boundary of his wishes. 
In fact, though so highly connected, and of no mean 
fortune, he knew nothing to be ambitious about, but his 
ease. He was easy in his manners; easy in his dress; 
easy on his horse; and, above all, easy in his easy chair. 
Company that was not easy plagued him; and when 
commonplace visiters (which he held almost all his richer 
neighbours to be) came in fine carriages and out-riders 
to his gate, he was sure not to be at home. “ Foolish 
people,” he said, “to come ten miles to talk of the wea- 
ther, which would be just the same, whether they talked 
of it or not.” At the same time if a beggar, or other 
tramper came to his door, he would listen to all they had 
to say, as if it was his own business, and often relieved 
them, sometimes against his conviction. 

In his youth he saw King Lear, but cried so, that he 
never afterwards saw or read a-tragedy. Yet he loved 
poetry: but then it was of an easy kind. He had few. 
servants, though he could afford many ; because to manage 
them was not easy: he said it required as much care as 
to manage the house of commons. 

He was once in love, but that made him so uneasy, 
that the match going off, he forswore it ever afterwards. 
What made him most easy was an old coat, or old boots, 
in his love for which he rivaled George I.:* and, like 
Quin, after that illustrious person had grown fat, the 
easiest hour of the four and twenty was when he had 
ungartered for the night. And yet this ease, which he 
so loved and studied, did not arise from an aversion to 
corporeal exertion ; for he was proud of his horse and 
horsemanship, and was indefatigable in a fox-chase. Yet 
he never appeared in road or field with a servant, be- 
cause to be perpetually watching and watched was not 
ease. 

If he paid a visit for a night, he piqued himself upon 
carrying in his own pocket a shirt and a dressing-pouch 
of his own invention, which stowed the greatest number 
of implements in the smallest possible compass. ‘The 
plan of this he had given to a perfumer in London, who, 
he said, made his fortune by it. 

It may be supposed from all this, added to his being 
extremely frank, affable, and generous, that he was more 





* It was said of George I., that the only thing he com- 
plained of at being made King of England, was the being 
obliged, for the honour of his crown, to wear so many 
new clothes, particularly shoes and boots—so that at last 
he fairly bought his old (which were in fact new) shoes 








popular among his equals and inferiors, than with those 

above him; whom, however, he shunned more from fear 
of conventional restraints, than from any jealousy of 
their superiority. Lady Grandborough, indeed, said he 
was vulgar, and, indeed, said he did not live in a manner 
worthy his birth and fortune; and he knew this to be 
her opinion. But as she had been turned, as he said, 
unexpectedly into a countess, and was therefore only 
mongrel, and as, with all his ease of manners, he rather 
valued himself on being of true breed,.the lady’s opinion 
did not give him much uneasiness. Many, indeed, who 
did not know him, thought his way of life proceeded 
from stinginess; but the sums he gave away to public 
institutions, and in private benevolence, for ever put that 
calumny to silence. 

From all this you may suppose I ranked him among 
the happy ; nor was I wrong, as after experience de- 
monstrated. : 

We took a friendly leave of Willoughby, who was 
proceeding, as I have mentioned, to fish out adventures 
on the sea coast of Dorsetshire. 

“ The happiest fellow I ever knew,” said Mr. Blyth- 
field, as he moved off from the inn door, and we turned 
into that agreeable garden which all travellers through 
Marlborough ought to visit. 

“ Seemingly the most careless,” said I. 

“And therefore happiest,” continued Blythfield. 
“That is.my philosophy at least, and I have studied all 
that ever I could lay hands on.” 

“T am yet to learn,” answered I. 

“ The world will soon teach you,” retarned my com- 
panion ; “ but it cannot yet have got hold of you.” 

“ Has it of you ?” I asked. 

“Tt would, if I were to let it: but, from a schoolboy, 
the determination not to give myself up to any thing, 
so as to be its liege man, and, still more, the nil admirari, 
became my favourite tenets.” 

“ Are you so indifferent?” I asked : “ and can you so 
forego the pleasure meant for us by nature ?” 

« What?” 

“ The pursuits of ambition, whether for wealth or for 
power ; or if not these, the social affections, the charities 
of kindred, the relations of friend, husband and father.” 
«“ What have you done for all these yourself ?”’ asked 
he, with a significant look. 

I own I felt a little embarrassed, and replied, “« I am 
at present still young, and though I have done nothing, 
yet I have les meilleures dispositions du monde. Of 
friendship, I certainly am capabie.” 

“Possibly to be disappointed even in that,” he an- 
swered ; “but as to other tenderer connections, I wish 
their bereavement or failure did not overbalance the de- 
light they certainly may bring along with them.” 

As he laid a stress upon may, I asked if a possibility 
of failure ought to deter any one from attempting an 
honourable, promising, or profitable enterprise. 

He replied readily enough (and as if he had considered 
the matter), “ Certainly not, if disposition lead that way. 
But I will own to you the misery I have seen in the hap- 
piest marriages—the lovely wife and angelic progeny 
fading by degrees before the drooping heart of the hus- 
band and father, till that heart seemed broke. All this 
made me a coward; and I willingly renounced a bed, 
though of sweets and flowers, where serpents seemed 
concealed, only to make their sting more deadly. I have 
so often seen the highest spirit brought down in a mo- 
ment by death, never to rise again, that this must at once 
explain and excuse my celibacy.” 

I respected this affecting representation too much to 
contest it vigorously, but said something on the duty im- 
posed upon us by the Author of Nature, to perpetuate 
the world, and succour one another. T'o this he assent- 
ed, but added, “ Luckily for us poor philosophers of self- 
ishness (or Epicureans, if you will so dignify us), there 
are enough of brave spirits to perpetuate the world, and 
to enable us by their exertions to enjoy our ease in se- 
curity. Do not let us, therefore, throw it away of our 
own accord, by embarking on a sea, where, though there 
may be fair weather, there are certainly terrible storms. 
I do not deny that the merit, the reputation, the rewards 
of the world, are all on the side of the active ; buat, as 
for the reputation and reward, it is often a toss up how 
they are bestowed; and certainly how soon they may be 
withdrawn. Look at the greatest generals and states- 
men! How soon are forgotten, and languish out 








regarding him. It seemed even to throw a dignity about 





of his pages, whose perquisite they were. 


their latter lives unheeded, if not hated, by our generous 
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shopkeepers, because they continue to pay what was 
originally a debt of gratitude, but is too soon considered 
an undeserved burthen.” 

At this moment we were passed by a gentleman in the 
walk, who saluted Blythfield, and who, by his military 
air and threadbare coat, seemed, I thought, a half-pay 
officer. 

« You are right,” said Blythfield, “and he is an illus- 
tration, in an inferior way, of what I am observing. He 
is poor enough, but has humour, which keeps him up, 
and makes him welcome here as a member of a country 
club, which might rival Bunbury’s. One of his repartees 
I must relate, as it belongs to oursubject. As a military 
man, twice wounded, our patriotic members had the 
grace actually, though in time of peace, to place him at 
the upper end of the table. But this gave great offence 
toa topping tradesman, a corn merchant of the town, 
who was reckoned, and indeed published by himself, as 
a twenty thousand pound man. [In short, there was a 
sort of rivalry between him and the captain (as he was 
called, though only a lieutenant). The captain, not un- 
naturally, did not object to talk of ‘the battles, sieges, 
fortunes he had passed,’ and which his club, out of sheer 
kindness, were often fond of drawing from him. This 
displeased the corn merchant, who used to say, brutally 
enough, ‘ there were five hundred as good as he ; and, as 
he had been paid for his services, there was no merit.’ 
‘ All in this room,’ he once added, looking round for ap- 
plause, ‘have contributed to your support by the taxes 
they have paid, and you have only done your duty.’ The 
good feeling of most of the members was shocked ; but 
the captain, with great coolness, pulling out a farthing 
from some copper in his pocket, presented it to the corn 
merchant. ‘ There, sir,’ said he, ‘ you have said this so 
often, that I am resolved it shall no longer be a burthen 
to you; and, as this is about the proportion of my re- 
ward (if, indeed, it is not a great deal more), that you 
have had to supply, I request that from henceforward we 
may be quits as to money, and that I may have the plea- 
sure to think I have served you for nothing.’ ” 

«“ An admirable reproof,” I observed ; “ and I trust it 
had its effect.” 

“It kept the corn merchant away three club days,” said 
Blythfield ; “ but it did not mend the good lieutenant’s 
finances, nor do away my disgust at the thanklessness of 
patriotism. But this is a mere drop in the ocean: look 
at Aristides, Phocion, Camillus, and a thousand others, 
and ask a man studious of his happiness, whether he can 
justify trusting it to the applause of the world? What 
numbers are there whom we ourselves may remember 
filling the public eye and public ear, soldiers and sailors 
who have saved their country from destruction—states- 
men who have steered the gallant ship to glory, through 
the most terrific billows, rocks, and quicksands! How 
many of these have sunk unmourned, and: are already 
forgotten in their graves; or, if still alive, are thought to 
have lived too long! The generous maxim is, that no- 
body is missed. Coriolanus himself would be banished 
to-morrow, if the good citizens of London had proper 
tribunes, and coald have their will; and even illustrious 
aldermen, once the stars of civic wisdom, have grown 
dim, dwindled into links, and will soon be snuffed out 
by still more enlightened patriots! For all these rea- 
sons, indifference—that is, as much as possible, furgetful- 
ness of the past; and carelessness as to the future—in 
short, such attention as Willoughby gives to trifles that 
are uppermost at the moment, easily obtained and easily 
parted with: this is the creed I have ventured to broach 
as mine.” 

.He said this so emphatically, that I almost believed 
him in earnest: at the same time, a sort of suppressed 
smile, and several instances of his benevolence which 
Willoughby had related, made me imagine that he knew 
this was rather what he had furbished up as a theory, 
than hia practical feeling. He assured me, however, that 
his dread of being as uneasy as he saw others made by 
what, if unmixed, were undoubted pleasures, was so 
great, that it kept him from pursuing any active career. 
Thus, as he had said, the fear of loving a wife and family 
too well to risk their loss, kept him single. So also he 
refused cultivating society beyond mere agreeable ac- 
quaintance, which might be easily replaced if interrupted. 
The consequence was, that though he esteemed, and was 
esteemed by many, he had no friend. He had been even 
known to give notice to a very worthy and pleasant neigh- 
dour, that he would wean himself from him, because he 


~ 


found he was becoming too necessary to him. His friend 
laughed at him, but he kept his word. 

He was always gracious with strangers, and was fond 
of familiarising himself with the good people in his 
neighbourhood, particularly if they were remarkable for 
any peculiar qualities or traits of character. A village 
barber was his great amusement, and a “ blacksmith lis- 
tening to a tailor’s news” would engage him for half an 
hour together. We may suppose this made him popular 
with persons in those ranks of life. By the upper he 
was considered, at best, as a humorist. But, as he was 
of a high family, and had a fair fortune, even those who 
did not know his real good qualities were desirous of 
keeping well with him—those who did, loved him as 
well as he would let them. 

What I saw and heard of this my new acquaintance, 
made me willingly consent to remain with him that day 
and night in Marlborough; and not the less because I 
found myself surrounded by most active preparations for 
a sort of country ball that evening, which, he said, with 
my objects, I should do well to attend. 

Mean time, as we met, or were passed by, many of his 
acquaintance, which, luckily for me, were of a most he- 
terogeneous sort, I was amused by his sketches. One 
person in particular, who met him in the street, was so 
full of thanks for a service he had done him, that I could 
not help asking what it was. 

“’T is the strangest fellow,” said he. “ You would 
suppose, from the sternness of his countenance, that he 
was of the most inflexible character; which he indeed 
affects, and says, with great pomp, that his resolves 
are like the laws of the Medes and Persians, He is, in 
fact, that not uncommon, and certainly not unamusing, 
character—a country oracle. He is, with all this, the 
most boon companion and best diner-out in all the 
neighbourhood ; and his conversational reputation was 
in such request, that he was perpetually invited. Tor 
this, indeed, they say he used to prepare expressly ; and 
on the morning when a dinner was at hand, was always 
shut up, partly to keep himself fresh and vigorous for 
the keen encounter of wits that awaited him, partly to 


whether he was going to Lord Grandborough’s public 
dinner, which was to be held the day after. 

“TI wonder, sir,” said he, « you can ask such a ques- 
tion. I go to no public days any where, least of all to a 
dinner without express invitation, nor even then, to be 
included in a posse comitatus.” 

Sir John'was a man of no common calibre: he had 
both birth and fortune, but more pride than either. 
Hence, though not without ability, and of great liberality 
(proceeding, however, more from shame ef doing a mean 
thing, than from any rooted principle), he was not per- 
haps so considered as he might have been. He was a 
good book magistrate, but never attended to those useful 
things called justice-meetings, because there were too 
many little squires, or of the clerical order; for.he was 
dogmatical in his principle, that no clergyman ought to 
interfere with country gentlemen in this their natural 
and what ought to be their exclusive province. But 
more than this, he never was invited by his brother 
magistrates ; without which there could be no proper 
distinction of persons. It may be supposed from this, that 
he was a great aristocrat ; and he was so, as well as a 
high tory: which I mention, because it by no means 
follows that he might not have been an insufferable aris- 
tocrat, and a great whig at the same time! He had 
large estates, and a handsome house in another county, 
for which he had been a member ; but being thrown out 
at the last election, not by a whig, but another tory, he 
left his residence in dudgeon, broke up his large establish- 
ment, and declared he would never return to it. Upon 
this piece of revenge he consulted his brother, a man of 
plain sense, who knew mankind, and advised him 
against it. 

“ Ought I not to show the world what I think of 
them ?” asked Sir John. 

“Yes! and the world will laugh at you for your 
pains.” 

Sir John never forgave this affront. But his pride 
was at its height in another affair, almost too romantic 
and chivalrous to be ridiculed as it was. In his younger 
days he was desperately in love; and, strange to say, 





add to his stores of joke and anecdote, Unfortunately, 
the table joys at dinner did not agree with his digestion 
afterwards, whatever the feast of reason might with his 
mind. In short, he was always so ill from these repasts, | 
that he was forced to forswear them; and absolutely, 


considering his character, with a tenant’s daughter, 
whom he even intended to marry. For here the pride 
which one would suppose would have prevented such an 
event, promoted it; since, as he was a great deal above 
thinking he could receive any accession of consequence 


being a very religious man withal, made a vow before | from any marriage he could make, though with a princess, 
the parson of the parish, that he would never again | he thought he might confer honour, but not lose it. He 
either accept an invitation to dinner, or have company at | feared, however, being accepted less for his own sake 
home for two years. His health certainly profited, but | than that of his fortune; and it was whispered that the 
his mind and spirits languished, and he pined and sick- | young person, whose beauty might indeed have encou- 
ened for want of the usual display. His friends, too, | raged any extravagance, was courted by a neighbour of 
sorrowed, but had not the wit to help him ;—when luck- | her own age, though neither of them had a sixpence. In 
ily I came to his assistance. As I knew, with all his | the plenitude-of his consequence, he resolved to enter 
inflexibility, and even his religious scruples as to break- | lists with his rival on fair terms; and to do it fairly, 
ing a vow, that he was sometimes much disposed to | without mentioning his ulterior views, except to her 





what is called cheating the devil, I set before him that, 
as his vow only went to refuse all invitations to dinner, 
he might go when he pleased without invitation; and, 
at all events, as dinner was dinner, and not dessert, he 
might attend any company he liked, after the cloth was 
removed. The scrupulous man’s joy at this subterfuge | 
cannot be described; he immediately put it in practice, | 
and (what I am a little ashamed of) thanks me for 
it with the fervour you witnessed, wherever he has met 
me since.” 

This was diverting, and proved to me what a strange 
medley of ingredients our happiness or discontent may 
be composed of, when the mind is left loose without a 
rudder, I communicated this very new observation to 
Blythfield, who said I should have abundant proof of its 
truth in the course of my tour ; yet he felt sure that the 
negative happiness which he owned to be his, though 
Jess intense, was to be found in greater quantity than 
either the positive happiness, or its opposite misery. 

“« For discontent, however,” said he, after a pause, “ I 
will not answer.” 

«It is an Englishman’s birth-right,” said I. 

“ And well does he exert it,” he replied ; “ and if I 
mistake not, here comes one who is as good an exempli- 
fication of it as you could wish to see.” 

It was Sir John Goldsworth, who went by in a phaeton 
and four, which he drove with the greatest possible dig- 
nity, and kissed his hand to Blythfield, in all the proper 
stiffness of distance and civility. A wagon blocking the 
way, he was forced to reply to a question from Blythfield, 
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| father, he settled five thousand pounds on his mistress, 
| at her own disposal: which she very promptly bestow- 
jed, with herself, upon the object of her own choice. 


This made him more than ever quarrel with his own 
county ; “and he now,” said Blythfield, who gave me 
this account, “contents himseif here with a small shoot- 
ing-place, where he sees but little company, nor any that 


will not do him proper reverence. 


“ His kissing his hand to me was a condescension, 
but it was not for my sake, but lest he should be want- 
ing to his own good-breeding ; for he hates my politics, 
and would willingly proscribe all who differ from him, 
as almost an affront to his understanding. In parlia- 
ment, though he always supported the tory administra- 
tion, he quarreled with the treasury for presuming to 
send him notes for attendance.” 

« All this, however,” said I, “shows great disinter- 
estedness, and so far is estimable. It is a pity, therefore, 
that it should net be rewarded by content. I wish he 
resembled you as much in the enjoyment of himseif, as 
he seems to do in his pride of independence.” 

We pursued this conversation for some time, after the 
subject of it had disappeared ; and the contrast and re- 
semblance between Blythfield and Goldsworth secmed 
to me to be remarkable, In the hands of some modern 
Plutarch, they might be made even striking. 
a high sense of independence, which gave a bias to his 
sentiments and conduct, and impelled him to live for 
himself, abstractedly from all thought of cultivating, still 
less of pleasing others: But Blythfield did this, as he 


Each had . 
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confessed, from sheer love of ease; Goldsworth from 
what I was told he never allowed—an exuberant pride. 
Blythfield was indifferent whether his great relations, or 
any great people whatever, showed him attention or not ; 
Goldsworth was jealous to the quick of all forms of re- 
spect, and thought the want of them was a personal in- 
jury. Hence Blythfield, if people slighted him, laughed 
at them as fools; Goldsworth revenged himself by treat- 
ing them as enemies. Blythfield went every where as 
the whim listed ; Goldsworth would only move in certain 
company, and that only when they showed him profound 
deference. 

The lord lieutenant once sent him a buck, and wrote 
him a letter full of flattery, requesting his support of 
certain measures. The answer was characteristic :— 

“You might have spared your venison, as well as 
your flatteries. ‘I'he venison I return, but I shall sup- 
port you from principle.” 

My lord then sent the buck to Blythfield, hoping he 
would accept it, though his political antagonist. Blyth- 
field’s answer was also characteristic :— 

“IT aecept your venison with thanks: I am sorry that 
myself and tenants must be marshaled in the Town 
Hall to-morrow against you.” 

It follows from all this, that one of these worthies was 
seldom out of humour, the other seldom in it. The one 
was too fond of ease not to be careless of what was 
thought of him; the other too proud of himself not to 
be jealous of every body’s opinion. To sum up all, 
Blythfield was generally en robe de chambre; Golds- 
worth always in full dress. Blythfield would have sub- 
mitted to the self-intrusion of a beggar unexpectedly 
into his house; Goldsworth, without introduction, would 
have rejected a duke. 

Which was the most popular, which the happiest, or 
how 1 set each of them down in my journal, need not to 


be asked. 


There are people, however, who are neither Blyth- | 


fields nor Goldsworths. One of them we met, a forward, 
sanguine sort of a country beau, who said to Blythfield, 
he supposed he was come for the ball that night, and to 
attend his cousin Grandborough’s public dinner the next 
day: and when Blythfield assured him he was going 
home, “ Well now,” replied he, “to see the difference 
there is in persons! There is poor Simpcock and his 
wife, who lately, you know, came into a fortune by the 
death of their uncle, the great town mercer, breaking 
their hearts because Lord G.’s steward assured them they 
were to be asked, and the invitation is not come.” 

«“ You of course are going yourself?” said Blythfield. 

«“ Why, no!” he replied, with something like embar- 
rassment, and giving his handkerchief to his nose: “I 
as good as told Lord Grandborough these fine doings 
did not suit me; and so he has never asked me. Nor 
do I wish it; but as for the poor Simpcocks, they make 
themselves perfectly ridiculous by their anxiety about 
such a thing.” 

“ Very philosophic, truly,” said Blythfield, as soon as 
his friend had passed. “ Now, to my certain knowledge, 
that fellow would give his ears to be invited to the din- 
ner, Not that he would find the least enjoyment in 
company he so little understands ; but he wishes to talk 
of it at his club, or on a market-day among bons bour- 
So you see we 
simple country folk have as much folly and nonsense, in 
the shape of ambition, as the finest of your Londoners. 
However, you will have ample scope for observation on 
this point, if you will go to the ball.” 

This I promised to do, as well as to comply with his 
request of calling upon him in my way to Bath. 


eanliiiieaess 
SECTION XIII. 
FIELDING GOES TO A COUNTY BALL. 
“ T delight in masque and revels sometimes altogether.” 
Tweirta Nieut. 
“ They bid us to the English dancing school, 
And teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos.” 
Henry V. 
The evening came; the ball opened, and every heart 
beat high. Yes! D House or Carlton House, or 
Almacks may hold their heads up as high as they please ! 
Neither grandeur, beauty, nobility, nor London elegance, 
can with all their charms equal the interest, and there- 
fore the pleasure, kindled by a county ball. O! the 
dreams of partners; the bales of ribands and gauses; 
the tailors and mantua-makers ; the sweetmeats and cold 











| due. 


meats; the cooks and fiddlers; the purvéyors and per- 
fumers, put in requisition! The innkeepers already count- 
ing their gains; the dancing-masters drilling their pu- 
pils; the universal agitation among the towns-people, 
particularly as to what set they may get into, and whether 
the country families will be courteous, and not herd by 
themselves: all this, for a fortnight together, make the 
happy town, which is to be the scene of sv much glory, 
one of the most instructive as well as pleasant fields for 
a practical philosopher that can be imagined. The uni- 
versality and equality of rights in the parties that are to 
meet, which can be controlled by no conventional ob- 
structions, privileges of caste, or self-conferred import- 
ance, render the race open to all who choose to run. It 
comes but once a year; it is almost a Saturnalia. Hence, 
there is no room for disguise; the great appear in an 
undress ; the little are little better for dressing ; (I speak 
of their minds, not their, bodies ;)—and thus all is nature 
and genuine feeling. The touchstone of such a scene 
of action is finer than even May Fair can supply. 

To begin with the higher orders, as in duty bound. 
They receive all the incense that is paid them as their 
They are worshipped at frst; they sit under 
canopies, and on cloths of state; or for want of those an 
exclusive sofa does as well. They bend or unbend with 
or without affability, as the case may require, or the 
whim prompt: they get together and talk, or are silent 
and thought fine; or fora moment mix, and are gracious. 
At any rate they are observed of all, and look strange or 
look kind, and encourage or depress the gazing throng, 
who look upon them as superior beings. But all this, 
as I observed, only at first. Sooner or later (some- 
times very soon) the enchantment breaks, and having 
perused them, and got by heart every feature of their 
faces, every fold of their dress, and every turn of their 
carriage, the gazers are satisfied as to curiosity, and per- 
haps not a little as to self-love, at finding that my lord, 
or my lady, or Sir Harry, are very little different, and 
certainly very little better than themselves. 

Dancing begins ; the ceremonial among the great is 
interrupted ; more equality is introduced ; the youthful 
high are even criticised by the youthful low, who think 
themselves almost as good. Mr. Kitt, the town dancing- 
master, is breathless in observing Lady Wilhelmina 
Grandborough’s motions, and comparing her with Miss 
Amelia Nebbs, his favourite pupil, who has spread her 
own and his fame beyond the purlieus of the town. At 
first he is struck with a certain tournure, and some new 
steps of Lady Wilhelmina, which he has not before wit- 
nessed. Then he begins to wonder if her ladyship was 
one of Monsieur Vestris’ best scholars ; and at last really 
begins to believe that Miss Amelia Nebbs is quite equal 
to Lady Wilhelmina in a gallopade, though, perhaps, in- 
ferior in a waltz! 

But supper is announced. Alas! the high table is 
bespolie, occupied ; each chair guarded by Lady Grand- 
borough’s footmen till the great personage shall arrive. 
But there have been other great personages all the while 
in the room, equal in rank, equal in importance, equal 
in following,—Lord and Lady Drelincourt! They will 
not mix with the Grandboroughs. The lords are of 
opposite politics, and rivals for the county ; the ladies 
hate one another, because the Countess of Drelincourt 
feels herself better born, and thinks herself better ton, than 
the Lady Grandborough; and the Lady Grandborough 
believes herself far handsomer than the Countess of Dre- 
lincourt. 

“ Non nostrum est inter vos ;” but what shall prevent 
all these little strivings in the upper regions (though con- 
ducted with perfect good breeding,) from spreading 
among the lower with not quite so much good-humour ? 
In fact, the whole evening through, rivalry of all kinds 
prevailed :—rivalry in beauty, rivalry in love, rivalry in 
dress, taste, accomplishments ; rivalry in notice of the 
higher orders, and be sure in politics. This last, indeed, 
was pointedly visible in the great leaders of the assembly 
themselves ; and many a smile, or attempt at one, was 
interrupted or turned into a frown, on the increase or 
decrease of the respective followings which each party 
had. The extraordinary condescensions of the Drelin- 
courts to persons, though of little degree, who were in- 
fluential at elections, was most amusing. The earl 
waltzed himself out of breath with an “eminent” malt- 
ster’s wife ; while, on the other hand, the smart son of 
as “ eminent” a clothier, was permitted to go half down 
a country dance with Lady Wilhelmina Grandborough, 
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when the lady declared she was so fatigued that she 
could go no farther. Mem. Nevertheless, she after- 
wards stood up with a Mr. Fawknor, one of her own 
party, of whom more anon; and Mr. Kitt declared she 
was, in activity, almost equal to Miss Amelia Nebbs her- 
self. 

Was not this worth a journey from London to see? 
and shall any one say there is but one world in Great 
Britain? Notwithstanding, however, some heart-burn- 
ings, and many dissimulations, there was, upon the 
whole, much nature, and a great deal, if not of happiness, 
at least of excitement. The county members were in 
high request, of course, almost equaling the two earls ; 
and their wives were in glory, for they were almost 
courted by the two countesses. The latter even shared 
their sofas with them; and one, it was said, (but this was 
never proved,) was overheard to say something about 
visiting town. 

Being known by these extremely high people, I was 
exceeding well received by every body else, and thus 
was let a good deal into the play of all ranks, with much 
profit to my speculation ; in which I was glad tosee that 
the scale of happiness greatly preponderated. An as- 
cetic, or stoic, might indeed say a great deal to show 
that it onght not to have done so; as the Memphian phy- 
sician in Zadig wrote a book to prove that his eye ought 
not to have got well; but I was perfectly content with 
the fact, whatever its morale. Whether the happiness 
continued or not the next day, when all behaviours, looks, 
words, and deeds were reviewed and examined, I did not 
venture to enquire. 

—>>—— 


SECTION XIV. 
A MAN OF FASHION IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘‘Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this Fashion is? 
How giddily he turns about all the hot bloods between fourteen 
and five and twenty ?” Mccu Avo Asovut Novruine. 


One character I met with unexpectedly at the ball, 
which I had indeed often contemplated before, and gene- 
rally with surprise. Nor was it lessened upon the pre- 
sent occasion, when I beheld in close attendance upon 
Lady Grandborough’s party, my old acquaintance Wil- 
liam Fawknor. This was a man whom I always thought 
was made for better things, though he chose not to think 
so himself. He was a person indeed of merit, though 
of much higher degree in his own opinion, and perhaps 
in that of others, than his family, or original position in 
the world, whatever his aspirations, warranted him to 
expect. He had abilities; much polish; was imbued 
with literature enough to elevate him above common- 
place, and tact enough to know where and when to 
display it to best advantage. His manners were soft and 
insinuating to his superiors; distant and high, and per- 
haps bordering upon dandyism, among his equals—which 
was not at all the worse for his great and almost only 
object—high society. The highest and best that London 
could supply was not too good for him. To do him jus- 
tice, it was not mere title, nor the amplest wealth, if 
attended with vulgarity. that attracted him ; but fashion, 
reputation, celebrity, refined luxury, and elegance, These 
were the deities of his idolatry. 

As I lived much with him in London, and was even 
in his confidence, I knew him, if not weil, at least as 
well as one London idler knows another; and having 
witnessed many of his attainments, and what I thought 
his powers of mind when drawn out by accident (for 
nothing else could do it), I have been perfectly astonish- 
ed to see how he could throw them all aside, considered 
as means of happiness, in order to pursue the bubble 
reputation, not as a leader of soldiers in the field, but of 
exclusives in a drawing-room. Whether the particular 
zest of this consisted in his having accomplished it with 
such slender natural means—being in effect one of a 
family scarcely ranking with gentlemen, and having 
little but a very moderate fortune; or whether there is 
in us a natural propensity, like other ruling passions, to 
prefer being eminent for what is called fashion, to the 
distinctions of arts or arms, learning or eloquence; cer- 
tain it is, that Fawknor, not without merit, and having, 
from a certain quiet reserve of manners, been selected 
for his friend at college by a nobleman of the first rank, 
suffered himself willingly to be transplanted into a soil 
where he originally had little basiness, but where he 
took root and flourished luxuriantly in appearance, 
though with little or no fruit. z , 
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